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PREFACE. 



In ^ving to the press this little collection of 
poems and essays, the author dismisses it with that 
great degree of fear and distrust which many a 
votaiy of the muses, far worthier than he, has felt, 
when sending his first publication into the world. 
The writer, with hesitation and trembling, dismisses 
the child of his faticy , and sends it forth to the worlds 
to win, perhaps, that meed of praise and success which 
-an author^s credulous fondness will always lead him 
to anticipate for his offspring, while he yet dreads 
.** the pelting of the pitiless storm" with which criti- 
cism jealously guards the portal to popular favour. 
But, while fully impressed by those misgivings — 
this diead of public condemnation-in sending the 
present volume forth,. the author does not intend to 
shelter himself behind the hackneyed phrase, '* press 
of friends". If he ha3 had solicitations in this way, he 
intends to leave such circumstances unrevealed; and, 
did he not find a few prefiitory marks requisite, he 
would have permitted the volume to issue in silence, 
and patiently await the result. 

But, injustice to himself, it is necessary to state, 
that nearly'all those pieces which are presented to 
the reader, are the unpremeditated effusions of early 
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boyliood, not tlie studied lucubrations of riper yeara, 
and were written for pleasure, not praise ; rather as 
a source of amusement than with an eye to future 
publication, and in hours snatched from the busy 
scenes of a life, employed in the more material and 
active pursuits of the world, at a time when the 
writer had as limited advantages of scholastic initia- 
tion as leisure {or the pursuits of Uteratuie. There* 
fore, in submitting those poems to the world, the 
authoT would entreat of the critic, befoie he takes 
up his powerful lens to investigate with microscopic 
eye the slight materials of which they are comr 
posed, and before he scans their defects with too 
much severity, that he will make due allowance £ot 
the circumstances under which they were written, 
and that he must not seek to find in them that eof« 
rectnels of style and finished grace of composition 
which adorn the pages of a scholar. 

The principal poem in the collection, " The 
Hermit of InnisfaUen", is founded upon a romantic 
story told by some of our old chroniclers, which sets 
forth in the wildest, most singular, and novel light, 
the love and revenge of the Irish Bard. In trans* 
ferring the tale to rhyme, I have taken the liberty ai 
changing arid adding— drawing on my own fancy 
in many instances, for the elaboration or entangle* 
ment of the romance; and, therefore, as its identity ' 
might be partly lost in the transition, I have given 
as an introduction to the ^' Hermit" the tradition in 



its original fotto. The ba*d S'^ci^rtttfe, 'wht^ 1^ 
«Gted such a |»romiQetit part in thk stoty, i$ idaid to 
kave united in his own person the office of bard And 
herald, fie was a poet ^f note, and there is i^VL a 
poem of his extant which k a panegyric on the great 
ifionatch Ollamh Fodhla. 

For the searching eye of criticism^ it is Well t6 
state, that, should there be found occa^onally in 
those pages a similarity of thought or expression tb 
other writers .(as in Blanaid's song), the author is 
not therefore to be convicted of intentional plaglfel*- 
ism or of servile imitation. . Without hei^ fltoppitt]| 
to argue the question of originality, or what authot 
is original, this, at least, is indisputable, that the 
idead and turns of thought in passages of favourite 
authors that have laid a strong hold of the mind 
and have become mentally assimilated with our oWn 
thoughts, will be unconsciously imitated and i^epro* 
duced. The author's first impiilse before giving the 
manuscript to the printer, was to have expunged any 
passages where he thought he could detect such h 
resemblance ; but thid intention he abandoned prin* 
cipally for Want of time to make the elimination, 
and influenced not a little by a feeling of repug- 
nance to retouch composition which he had learned 
to look upon with parental partiality as " the first 
heir of his invention". Unlike Pope, he has not 
" stopped to polish by the way", and although it 
may be deemed highly reprehensible to act contrary 
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to the high precedent given by one whose over* 
fastidious care in polishing and repolishing, as dis- 
tinguished from his great master, the more vigorous 
Dryden, led him to spare no pains to give to the 
gem its highest lustre, forgetful that in doing so, 
while he brought the facet to its finest point, he was 
wearing away its solidity, still the author has ven* 
tured to allow the following attempts at versification 
to go forth crowded with all their imperfections, 
lest in eradicating the many weeds, the few flowers 
with which they are interspersed might be sacrificed 
also. In closing these remarks, the author wishes ta 
state, that if he has succeeded in illustrating one re- 
miniscence or scene of the glorious past which is S6 
dear to his patriotic countr}rmen, or that his work 
is capable of affording innocent amusement, his 
primary object will be fiilly accomplished. It re* 
mains for a discriminating public to tell whether 
he has so far succeeded in the object he has had in 
view when allowing these trifles to see the light. 
If he is so fortunate as to win approval, his most 
sanguine expectations will be more than realized^ 
and if he comes under the condemnation of impar- 
tial judgment, he shall receive the meed due to his 
deserts without a murmur, at the same time saying 
with fortitude, if not with nonchalance : What I 

have written, 

I cast upon the stream 
To sink or swim : I've had at least my dream. 
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THE HERMIT OF INNISFALLSN. 

Tbm following fiietrical attempt was oomposed priDcipallv to 
exMbit the lofty feeling and romantic attachment of the Irish 
hods to their patrons — that warmth of their friendship, which 
to the last remained imchilled, and the enmity engendered by 
a sense of injury towards the chieftain, to whom they were 
attached, that predominated over every other feeling, and 
which they suffered not to lie dormant, until their revenge was 
matured and perfected. The accompanying tradition is founded 
on the love and hatred which I have felt a desire to illustrate. 

In the reign of the famous Concover Mac Nessa, King of Ulster, 
who flourished about the time of the birth of Christ, lived two 
warriors, Conrigh, the son of Daire, chief of an order of Knight- 
hood in west Munster, and Congculionn, a Knight of the Red 
£h»nch, whose seat was in Ulster. Intelligence having reached 
the Bed Branch Knights that near the coast of Scotland lay a 
rich island Where there were vast treasures of gold, silver, jewels, 
and other costly articles; the most valuable treasure being 
Blanaid, the governor's daughter,* who it was said outshone 
in beauty and accomplishments all the princesses of her day ; 
they determined to attack the island and plunder it of its riches, 
not excepting the lovely maiden. 

Preparation having been made with all possible despatch, th^ 
set sail with Congculionn as their leader. 

Conrigh having heard that the Bed Branch Knights were 
going upon this expedition, determined to accompany them, but 
with his rank or station unJoiown, and for this purpose disguised 
himself and went on ship board, and was carried with them to 
t^e promised isluid. When the governor heard of their arrival, 
he had his daughter, with all the rich treasures of the land, con- 
v^ed to a castle famed for its strength, and in this fortification 
hf placed a formidable garrison, which made it impervious to 
storm. 

The Irish having besieged this stronghold without effect, and 
finding, with all their bravery, that they could not take it by as- 
sault, determined to raise the siege and return home without ac- 
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complishing their design. Conrigh, who was still clothed in the 
gra}' habit of a plebeian, and had taken no part in the fruitless as- 
sault made upon the castle, now came forward, and confidently un- 
dertook, if given command of the force, to reduce the castle ; but 
only on one condition would he act, and that was, that the leading 
general would pledge himself that he would give him liberty to 
choose for his share of the spoil one jewel — only one of all that 
the castle contained, and as a warranty for his confidence of 
success he was quite willing to eilter into an agreement that his 
life should be forfeited if he failed in the attempt. 

Congculionn gladly accepted his ofiTer, pledging himsdif to 
carry out the condition proposed if Conrigh was victorious, but 
in case of failure he would also carry out the penalty due to hi» 
hardihood or rashness. Upon these conditions being gone into, 
Conrigh placed himself at the head of the invading force. Having 
gained private information of the place, he found means to stop 
a wheel that was perpetually turning before the castle gate, 
which was driven by some unknown machinery. This done, th^ 
gate was broken in and the garrison was soon put to the swofd, 
and not one was permitted to escape excejit the btoutiful 
daughter of the governor, whom the conquerors brought to Ire- 
land along with ail the valuable spoils that were in the fort. 
Having once more arrived at their residence near Emania, thib 
Red Branch Knights commenced to divide the spoild ; whereupoti 
Conrigh, in his gray suit, presented himself to demand a choit)6 
of any jewel from amongst the prey, as it had.been agreed upon. 
The general, in justice, and bound by honour, was obliged tb 
comply with his request ; whereupon he led Blanaid forward by 
the hand, and said : " This is the jewel I prize most, and take aii 
a fitting reward for all my services". Congculionn, who had 
determined that Blanaid, whose transcendant charms had fasci- 
nated him, should be reserved as his prize, was chagrined at 
being thus, as he imagined, dnped; and love triumphing ov€t 
honour, h6 determined not to deliver up the fair captive. He 
said he had been deceived, and would only adhere to the condi- 
tions as he first understood them. Conrigh, enraged at thift 
breach of faith, as he conceived it to be, upbraided the genetal 
with his falseness, and determined to seize her on the first oppot^ 
tunity. This he soon accomplished, and fled with his f6Mt chargtd 
towards his residence in Munster. As soon as they were missra. 
Congculionn went in pursuit, and overtook them. He demanded 
the kdy ; Conrigh refused to ^ve her up, but said if he wished 
they could settle the dispute by single combat, the victor to be 
entitled to the peerless Blanaid. The challenge being accepted, 
the tvro rival champions fought a desperate battle, in which 
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▼tetory crowned Conrigfi, after which, aecording to a custom 
then prevailing in Ireland, he tied his defleated adversary neck 
«nd lieels, and cut off his hair with his sw^rd as a proof of his 
«leep disgrace. He then continned his route homewards with 
the precious jewel he had so bravely won. Conrigh had scarcely 
left the scene of his recent victoiy when CongcuUoDn's servant 
eame up and released his niHster, ]>ad his wounds dressed, and 
when he was able to be removed they retired into a wilderness in 
the province of Ulster, when; the general, attended only by his 
faithful domestic, remained concealed for the space of a year, until 
his hair had resumed its former growth; for it was looked upon 
as a deep disgrace or a mark of cowardice for a soldier to appear 
without his hair. This blemish being entirely eradicated at the 
end of a year, he ventured once more to wander over his native 
plains, and having gone in pursuit of game as far as west Munster, 
in his return homewards he happened to imss by the river Fionn^ 
glaise, situated in the comity of Kerry, and on its banks, to his 
aatonishment, met the lovely Blanaid, for beside this river were 
situated the stately halls of Conrigh, where he lived in great 
splendour. As the vanquished knight advanced towards her, she 
quickly recognized him, and having addressed her, she soon ad- 
mitted to him that she loved him, and would leave her husband, 
whom she did not care for, to follow his fortunes, whether high 
or low, but that she feared his resentment, ^efore they parted 
from this cursory and chance meeting, she aisked him to come 
about Allhallow-tide to release ha*, and if he had only courage 
to make the attempt, she would make success almost certain by 
having Conrigh without his guards. CongcuUonn having pro* 
mised to comply vrith her wishes, they parted with the fondest 
and warmest expressions of affection. 

The knight immediately went to the court of Connor Mac Nes* 
sa, whom he had often saved by the valour of his arm, and de- 
manded a chosen body of men for the enterprise, which the 
king immediately granted. While the knight was preparing for 
the adventure Blanaid was not inactive. 8he induced her hus^ 
band, over whom she had great control, to consent to hating a 
ttew edifice erected, more superb than the palace they lived in^ 
and as he was at peace with his neighbours, she suggested that 
he could not employ his soldiers better than in providing mate- 
rials for the fabric. Conrigh, falling into the snare, gave orders 
that his men should be dispersed over the country to gather 
stones for the building of the palace, to please his sp6use. Ao- 
cordingly, his commands were strictly obeyed by his officers, 
and he did not retain even his body-guard, so eager was he to 
have Blanaid's wishes quickly realized* Congculionu soon re- 
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ceived intelligence of this favourable drcumstance, and set out 
immediately for Conrigh's residence, where he soon arrived. 
Having secreted his men in a thiclL wood dose by, he sent 
Blanaid a message that he was ready to make the attempt to 
carry her off, but the way it was to be executed he left alto- 
gether to her own consideration. Having heard the joyful news 
that her favourite lover had faithfully kept his promise, she de- 
spatched the messenger to state that she would hide Conrigh's 
sword so as that he would be unable to make any defence, and 
that the signal for Congculionn to enter the castle would be the 
whiteness of the streanx which flowed from imder the palace 
walls on through the wood where his men were ensconced. 
This she was to accomplish by pouring a large quantity of 
milk into the stream. As soon as Congculionn perceived the 
water coloured by the milk, he instantly sallied out with his 
men, entered tne palace, and slew the unarmed Conrigh. Duty 
and humanity being thus forsaken, the unfortunate Blanaid 
threw herself into the arms of her lover, whose hands nere 
reeking with the blood of a husband who, though kind and 
generous, never had her affections. He soon conveyed her to the 
court of Connor, who had pruroised him protection ; but revenge 
tracked the unfortunate Blanaid, for Conrigh's chief bard, Feir- 
ceirtne, who had escaped in the confusion, followed them into 
Ulster, resolved that her life should pay the penalty of her 
treachery. Full of the determination to have vengeance on one, 
if not on both, for the death of his murdered patron, though his 
own life should fall a saci^ce to his revenge, he approached the 
palace of Emania, where Connor MacNessa held his court, where 
he learnt that the king and his courtiers, among whom were the 
amorous fugitives, were taking exercise on the top of a very 
steep rock called Kinchin Beara, from which they enjoyed a 
very extensive view of the surrounding scenery. Thither the 
bard hastened, and, watching his opportunity, observed thnt 
Blanaid became separated from the rest of the company, and 
stood wrapt in deep thought on the edge of the highest cliif that 
frowned over a frightful abyss. Taking advantage of her being 
lost in deep reverie, he secretly approached untU within a few 
yards of her, when suddenly springing forward with a ytU of 
tnumph, seized her in his iron grasp. Vain were her cries for 
aid, or her supplications for mercy He folded her in his arms, 
a triumphant curl played upon his lip, and he exclaimed in a loud 
voice, "' Base woman, nothing but death can satisfy for thy pei- 
fidiousness !** He poised her in his arms for a ii'omeiit upon the 
verge of the rock, then threw himsolf with her headlong down 
the trigbtful precipice, and both were dashed to pieces. 
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CANTO I. 

** Talk not of wasted affections : affection never was wasted. 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning 
Back to their springs, like rain, shall fill them full of refreshment — 
That which the foutnaln sends forth returns again to the foimtain". 

Longfellow's Evangeline. 

On Kill-da-Lua's' clifted brow 
Frown'd Kinkora's^ stately towers, 

The crystal Sionainn^^ ceaseless flow 
Laved beneath it lovely bowers, 

0*Brian, chief of Dal-g-cais sept, 
Strode from its halls one eve alone, 

'Mong spreading oaks that gently wept 
Dew drops the moon shone brightly on. 

, * Ktllaloe, anciently called Laoina, derived its present name, 
supposed to be a corruption of Eil-da-Lua, from the foundation 
ol an abbey in the sixth century, by St. Lua or Molua, grandson 
of £ocha Baildearg, King of Munster, which became the head of 
a diocese. 

^ Kinkora was the palace of the O'Briens of Thomond, which 
was situated near the present town of Killaloe. 

' Sionainn. The Queen of Irish rivers, the Senan or Shannon, 
has taken Its name from St. Senanus. According to Ledwich, St. 
Senonus was no less a personage than the river Shannon, but 
O'Connor, and other antiquarians deny this metamorphose 
indignantly. 

1 
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His was a pensive spirit grown, 
And loved deep solitude and peace : 

His yonthfol days in war had flown. 

And now lie wished turmoil would cease. 

Intestine struggle, petty feud, 

That weakened Innisfail* so long, 
That warp'd her more as each day brewed 

A gathering storm from fancied wrong. 

He sauntered on his favourite track, 
And gained the river's mirror'd side ; 

And now he paus'd — ^half turned back, 
When on the beach a cloak he spied, 

Fastened with a brooch of gold, 

The cochaJ? of a distant sept. 
In wonderment he raised a fold, 

And lo ! beneath an infant slept. 

And on the glassy waters blue. 

As the cloudless moonbeams played, 

He saw, receding from the view, 
A currach^ that one form conveyed. 

' InmsfaUy the island of destiny, one of the names of Ireland. 

' The cochal was a short cloak worn by the ancient Irish. 
A brooch, according to Walker and Ledwich, fastened the man- 
tle of the Irish chieftain, which was large and richly wrought, 
ceveral of which, of most curious and massy workmanship, have 
been found in our bogs. 

' The currach, coities, and noevog^ were little wicker-work 
cribs covered with cowhides ; they were invented by an Irish 
prince, for the purpose of attacking steep and rugged shores 
under the cover of night. Dr. Wilde, in his admirable and des- 
criptive work. The Beaudes of the Boyne and Blackwater, 
says : " How time runs on and science wiaens the circle of her 
IK>wer, yet man and many of his customs remain the same for 
centuries ; — on one side of the bridge of Drogheda may still be 
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O'Brian watched the tiny boat 

Until it faded from the shore ; 
The unknown, wrapped in strange capote, 

He then unto his castle bore. 

And reared the child with tender care, 
The adopted son of Dal-g-cais chief; 

He saw his youth expanding fair, 
While nothing could control belief, 

But that Oswald sprung from noble blood. 
For so he named the gentle child, — 

The infant left as vulture food, 
A helpless waif upon the wild. 

And from his infancy there came 

At intervals a minstrel old, 
With clouded brow, mysterious mien, 

Unto the chiers strong mountain hold. 

His looks were cold to all around. 
Save Oswald, whom he smiled upon. 

For whom he drew the sweetest sound 
From out a harp neglected long. 

And often would the prattling boy 

Sink within his arms to sleep. 
And now the old bard smiled in joy. 

Now turned away his face to weep. 

And as the child grew strong in years. 
He taught his hand to bend the bow. 

To wield the gen and brazen spears 
On Skiagh^ break with manly blow. 

seen the wicker corragh, with its horse-skin covering, the same 
in design, in execution perhaps, as floated there a thousand years 
ago ; and on the other we find the latest invented and most im« 
proved screw-steamer* . 
* Skiagh was a buckler, generaliy made of wicker. 
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Thus he grew up, strong, stalworth, fair, 
His form was framed in noble mould : 

Of all the sept none could compare 
To Oswald, gentle, brave, and bold. 

Companion of his early days, 

O'Brian's only child was dear : 
True happiness ne'er shed its rays 

Around him, save when she was near. 

Their hearts entwined from infancy. 

They shared youth's transient joy and woe ; 

She loved her Oswald, dear as he 
His Gertrude, graceful as the roe. 

Their souls so twin'd together were. 

Each seemed alike for one to live. 
To breathe — one's soul, engrossing care 

Was, that the other should not grieve. 

Link'd, as the juftak* and his mate. 
By stronger ties each year that grew. 

United by one common fate : 

Yet Oswald, proud youth, dare not sue. 

Ah no ! he never said he loved, 

The flame he felt was undeclared, 
Except in winning gaze, which proved 

How much of his young heart she shared. 

Oft he would rush with throbbing brow, 
Down to the woodland, crying out, 

" 1 '11 fly her, yes, and breathe no vow. 
Long as my name is veil'd in doubt. 

* Of the juftak is the following account in Bichardson, " A 
sort of bird that is said to have but one wing, the opposite to 
which the male has a hook and the female a ring, so that, when 
they fly, they are fastened together". 
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She is to me than life more dear, 
The brightest, fairest, gem of Earth ; 

That eye, which sheds soft pity's tear, 
Still wiles a soul that mourns its birth. 

But chieftains press to gain her hand. 
And why should I the sweet one lure ? 

They are the high-bom of the land — 
Unhappy Oswald, thou art poor. 

A poor dependent, but that pride 

Divides with love this bursting heart, 

Which makes me shrink from Gertrude's side, 
Although our souls can never part. 

I '11 fly her : yes ! my soul, be thine 

The harrowing grief, the bitter thought, 

She never, never, can be mine— 

Oh ! may her days with bliss be fraught ! 

Her's all life's pleasures, mine its pain. 

And, worse than death, love's mute despair, 

A pensive heart, a madd'ning brain — 
So she is happy, need I care ? 

*r is said, * Love 's heaven, heaven 's love', 
A flame caught from celestial Are, 

A treasure drawn down from above 
To make all thoughts of self expire,— 

To lift the soul so well refined, 

That from Earth's dross it seems to flee ; 
To rival in the exalted mind 

An angel's sweetness — purity. 
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But, the fiercer darts Apollo's glow, 
And brighter bums the scorching ray. 

The sooner snow on Jura's brow, 
Is wept in sullied tears away. 

Ah I thus with me youth's vision'd joy. 
Has wither'd to the tear and sigh ; 

Before love's torch of fierce alloy 
My early hopes were doom'd to die. 

I love her, aye, to madness love ; 

She shares, she halves, this breaking heart ; 
But words are weak, the deed must prove 

That passion pure : we part, we part". 

■s 

In wild despair he qxdts the rath, 
And seeks the bloody plain to die ; 

The din of arms, the foeman's wrath. 
Are peace to him as they draw nigh. 

The bick'ring sabre's angry clash 

Makes music to his lonely ear ; 
He fights precipitate and rash. 

Without a hate, without a fear. 

• 

One night upon the battle plain, 
When all his comrades sank to rest, 

He sat, surrounded by the slain, 
Before the watch-fire's fiaming crest. 

He sat in that dark hour alone. 
Buried in sick'ning dreamy gloom. 

Which tQortals feel when hope is gone 
And joy has sunk to memory's tomb. 
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He sat there, wrapt in musing mood, 

His head droop'd on his throbbing breast ; 

His look — ^his very attitude 
Told that heavy cares opprest. 

He sat there, envying those who lay 
Cold and stark, life's frail remains ; 

Turned once more to natal clay, 

Released from Earth's congealing pains. 

The boast of Dal-g-cais — once its pride— 
ffis hands were clasped upon his brow — 

Thus half unconsciously he cried, 

" What was I once — what am I now ?" 

Softly in that moment prest 

A sinewy hand upon his arm : 
He rais'd his eyes, estranged from rest. 

Then started wildly in alarm. 

For with unearthly mien and look 

The mysterious bard before him stood, 

That in his youth such trouble took. 
To please his every childish mood. 

" Oswald", he cried, " unhappy boy, 
You start to find me wand ring here. 

But know'st thou wert the only joy 
I ever watch'd devoted near. 

The son of my brave murdered chief — 
Nay, start not so, thou art that son ; 

Your noble sire — O Heaven ! my grief 
Allay, — the bloody deed was done. 
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I fancy, oh ! I fancy still 

I see him weltering in his gore ; 

Oh ! shroud my soul ! that deadliest ill. 
And breathe it to the winds no more. 

Must unavenged be woman's guilt, 
That darkest, yilest, treachery ?" 

He pans'd he clutch'd a sabre's hilt, 
^d fiercely flashed his frenzied eye. 

His brow had bent, and paled his face, 

As effigy on marble tomb ; 
There scorpion hatred left its trace, 

A deep revenge, of settling gloom<, 

" Mark me", he cried, " a tale more sad 
I have to tell thee yet, dear youth. 

I know thy love — 't will drive thee mad. 
But still I must unveil the truth. 

Gertrude was all to thee below. 

Yet fell deceit lurk'd 'neath her charms ; 

Fond youth, thy joys are turned to woe — 
She revels in'another's arms". 

" Forbid it, Heaven ! avert the blow — 
Dar'st thou say she's false as fair — 

Oh I Gertrude, Gertrude, couldst thou know 
My constant heart — ^the Hell that 's there. 

O Love I a vot'ry at thy shrine. 
Paid thee his early secret vows ; 

But ah I the happy dream once mine, 
A cruel fate no more allows. 
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My blood runs cold, my hopes are gone, 
Misery has trinmph'd over bliss — 

T is done — ^farewell, my friend alone — 
We meet no more in life like this". 

" Stay, Oswald, stay a moment yet". 
With choking voice the minstrel cried— 

" We part, — oh ! that we never met, 
Or in the Senan both had died, 

The eve that I my treasure bore 
O'er its waves that glisten'd by ; 

The eve I left thee on the shore. 

When brave 0'Brian*s form drew nigh. 

We part now, yes, for ever part. 
But take this little miniature, 

*Which I have worn long next my heart. 
Prize it, keep it long secure. 

For in this little likeness dwells 
Thy father's every lineament ; 

Each sweet expression truly tells 
His suavity and soul's content. 

Care it, yea, to thy latest breath, 

For Conrigh wrote that name beneath. 

To me he gave it ere his death — 

An hour before he ceased to breathe. 

Adieu, and may Heaven's purest ray 
Lend its bright light from realms above, 

To guide thee through life's troubled way : 
Farewell I but spurn inconstant love". 
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The Minstrel ceased : with palsied hand 
He, half unconscious, Oswald's rung. 

Then fled across the gory land, 

Where heroes lay, unwept, unsung. 

The youth, the old crotatre^ eyed. 
His graceful flowing robe of white, 

His green birread, once neatly tied 
O'er locks that rival'd raven night. 

But now how blanch'd and thinn'd by years, 
A few stray curls of silver hue. 

The forehead's snow, o'er which appears 
The bonnet in disorder threw. 

The tear that dimm'd, dare not o'erflow 
The eye, that look'd a last farewell ; 

The youth gazed on, nor could forego 
That look on him he lov'd so well. 

Pensive he stood, till far away 

The minstrel's form wax'd faintly dim ; 

Near him, wolves batten'd o'er their prey 
And tore the dying limb from limb. 

He heard them not — the civil war 
They wag'd — the wild and angry yell— 

His thoughts took flight to scenes afar — 
Youth's home, its river, wood, and fell. 



I Crotaire, or harper, like the Druid priest, wore a canabhas 
or long flowing robe of white. The birread, or barrad, was a 
kind of bonnet which was generally richly embroidered. 
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The cross had bent,^ the midnight past, 
And darkly frown'd the drowsy night. 

He wish'd that hour were his last 
On Earth, to be a love-lorn knight. 

The hope that dawn'd within his sotd, 
And cast a glimmering light before 

O'er days to come — a dark fate stole — 
His joys were fled, his bliss was o'er. 

The orient mom smiled on the plain, 
The tombless dead lay ghastly there ; 

Oswald's compeers broke slumber's chain. 
Arose — where was their leader — ^where : 

1 The only apology that I can make for introducing the Cross 
of the Soath into this little poem, is that I have taken a poe- 
tical license of transplanting it from a southern clime to one 
north of the equator. The Cross of the South forms the subject 
of a beautiful little poem of Mrs. Hemans. Humboldt, speaking 
of it in his Travels, says : " The pleasure we felt in discovering 
the constellation called the Southern Cross, was warmly shared 
by such of the crew as had lived in the colonies. In the solitude 
of the sea we hail a star, as a friend from whom we have be«n 
long separated. Among the Portuguese and Spaniards peculiar 
motives seem to increase this feeling ; a religious sentiment at- 
taches them to a constellation, the form of which recalls the 
sign of the faith planted by their ancestors in the deserts of the 
New World. The two great stars which mark the summit and 
foot of the Cross, have nearly the same right ascension : it follows 
that the constellation is almost perpendicular at the moment 
when it passes the meridian. This circumstance is known to 
every nation that lies beyond the tropics, or in the southern 
hemisphere. It has been observed at what hour of night in the 
different seasons the Cross of the South is erect or inclined. It 
is a time-piece that advances very regularly nearly four minutes 
a day, and no other group of stars exhibits, to the naked eye, 
an observation of time so easily made. How often have we 
heard our guides exclaim in the Savannahs of Venezuela, or in 
the desert extending from Lima to TruxiUo : Midnight is past, 
the CroBB begins to bend". 
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His corslet, cathhharr^^ greaves, cuirass, 
Craiseach^ gen^ skiagh^ fleasg^ and sTdan^ 

Lay heap'd upon the gory grass, 
But he was there no longer seen. 

1 Cathbharr, a hehnet ; craiseachj a lance ; fleasg — " The 
golden ^easg, or torques, worn around the neck of a chieftain^ 
announced Ms claim to the title of ridaire or knight ; it was an 
ornament used by the Gaulish equites of the period, which ob- 
tained for Manlius Torquatus his memorable cognomen". — 
Griffin's Invasion. Shan (pronounced as if written Bkeen),a 
kind of knife or dagger : this weapon formed the most fatal in- 
strument of the kerne and light-armed horse". 
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CANTO II. 

''What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, 
When young affection stirs her spirit up ?" 

SOUTHEY. 

*' Still shall unthinking man substantial deem 

The forms that fleet through life's deceitful dream, 

Till at some stroke of fate the vision flies, ' 

And sad realities in prospect rise ; 

And from Elysian slumbers rudely torn. 

The startled soul awakes to think and mourn**. 

Jaiies Beattie. 

Her annual course the Earth had run, 
And in the Seanan*s trembling stream 

For many an eve the setting sun 
Had dipped his lovely yellow beam. 

Near Inniscattery's* faery isle, 
Where loves oft still to linger long 

The God of Gladness' parting smile 
On waves that break "with sjrren song. 

Day foUow'd day — a tedious year, 
Roird slowly, and its moons away. 

Since Oswald chased Dalcassian deer, 
Or saw O'Brian's palace gray. 

Within its tow'rs and bastion'd walls, 
Sway'd the old feudal chieftain still ; 

His brave retainers throng'd its halls 
And bow'd subservient to his will. 

} Inniscattery or Scattery, an island in the Shannon, to which 
we are told that St. Senanus fled, to exclude himself from the 
world, at the same time putting on a resolution not to admit 
any woman to touch its shores. 
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With motto scrib'd of Dal-g-cais sept — 
" In battle first — last in retreat" — 

Embroider'd with the bloody hand, 
The green wav'd o'er its turrets meet J 

And from its lofty round towers ward" 

Great buabhal's far echoing tune 
In the calm sunset hour was heard, 

Proclaim the quarters of the moon. 

Knights of the Red Branch' daily came, 
And chieftains of a high degree ; 

1 The Dal Gaflsian motto was, last in retreat— in battle first, 
which was embroidered with the bloody hand upon the standard 
of green. 

' There are many theories with respect to the round towers 
of Ireland. General Charles Yallancey asserts that they were 
Farsees or Guebres' fire temples ; others say that the Danes are 
reported to have first erected them as watch towers, but that 
the Christians changed them into clock or bell towers (the native 
Irish name for a round tower is cloig-theach, from teachy a house, 
and clogt a bell). Some have even stated that they were hero 
monuments, and others that they were anchorite towers ; one 
has even put forward his opinion, that they were penitential 
prisons. Dr. Fetrie comes next, and refutes all those theories. 
His own opinion is, that they were used first as belfries, second 
as keeps, or houses of shelter for the clergy and their treasures, 
and third, as watch towers and beacons. '* The sound of the 
great buabhal was heard", says Grifiin, '*in the calm sunset, 
from the summit of the lofty round tower, proclaiming the 
quarters of the moon, and the changes of the seasons, the only 
mark which science had yet engraved on the wheels of time''. 

• This military order, which enjoyed so much celebrity in 
Irish romance, was established at a very early period. O'Hal- 
loran, speaking of it, says : *' Long before the birth of Christ we 
find an hereditary order of chivalry in Ulster, called Curatdhe na 
Craoibhe Ruadh, or the Knights of the Bed Branch; (from their 
chief seat in Emania, adjoining the palace of the Ulster king called 
Teagh na Croaibhe Ruadh or the academy of the Ked-Branch), 
and continguous to which was a large hospital, founded for the 
sick knights and soldiers, called Bron-chearg^ or the house of the 
sorrowfiH soldier". The heroes of the Bed Branch flourished in 
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Whose actions, heralded by fame, 

Were known from Cruachan^ to the sea. 

They came, with keme^ with goMoglach, 

And nimble daiUin strong begirt, 
Of courtesy they did not lack, 

Or sweet and sympathetic mirth. 

O'Brian's rath with festive crowd 

And gray crotair^s swelling song, 
Sent forth peal after peal more loud. 

In joyous strains that echo'd long. 

But one there was unhappy there. 

The youthful Gertrude pined in thought ; 
Tho* suitors who were comely, fair, 

Press'd eagerly, they vainly sought. 

the seven years war and its passing eyents, which originated the 
poems of Ossian, fragments of which have contributed chiefly in 
suggesting Macpherson's forgeries. In this war fell numbers of 
this valiant body, among whom were the celebrated Cuchullin 
and Conal Cearaach. Moore, in a note to his Irish Melodies, 
gives the following translation of an ancient Irish inscription 
upon a tombstone in the abbey of Multifemon, county West- 
meath, which gives a description of the standard those warriors 
carried in battle : 

A yellow lion upon green satin, 
The standard of the heroes of the Bed Branch, 

Which Connor carried in battle, 
During his frequent wars for the expulsion of foreigners. 

1 Cruachan, or Croghan, was the name of the royal palace 
of Connacht (which was nearly in the centre of Ireland), near 
which was the famous burial place named RoiVig na Roigk, the 
grand cemetery of the Milesian kings, where Dathi, the terror 
of Gaul and last Pagan king of Eirinn, was interred. 

' Kerne, the plural of kern, an Irish foot soldier. The Gral- 
loglachs or Gallowglasses, the heavy Irish soldiery, which I be- 
lieve generally composed the cavalry. The daiUin was a foot- 
man, dressed in a saffron cota and armed with a dart, who ran 
alongside the horsemen, whose duty it was to attend to the com- 
forts of the animal and at times to join the combat. The term 
now means a vagabond. 
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He still may live! Avaunt despair, 

With transient hope she oft would cry, 

Then sink again — in phrenzy tear 
Her raven locks, and sadly sigh. 

Long moum'd the old chief Oswald's fate, 
But now concluded he was dead ; 

He saw his child's unhappy state, 
And tried to make the maiden wed. 

A young curaidh^^ who bow'd among 
The many who had sought her hand. 

For whose bland nature he had long 
Priz'd beyond the glitt'ring band. 

The warrior youth her rising woes 
To soothe tried o'er and o'er again ; 

The nightingale his blushing rose* 

Ne'er wooed with softer, sweeter strain. 

He sought, beseech'd, 't was all in vain, 
He hinted that in dreamless sleep 

Young Oswald lay, — ^it caused a pain, 
And made the fair young mourner weep. 

The father, from misguided love. 

Grew stern, and darkly knit his brow, 

And said : Thy filial duty prove 

And give this youth your marriage vow. 



1 



Curaidhf a knight. 
* It is an oriental superstition, that the bulbul (the nightin* 
gale) wooes the sweet-scented gul (the rose) with his sweetest 
songs. Moore extracts the following from Jami : You may 
place a hundred handfuls of fragrant herbs and flowers before 
the nightingale, yet he wishes not, in bis constant heart, for 
more than the sweet breath of his beloved rose. 
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Implore not — nay, the die is cast, 

Ere yonder moon thrice fills her horn 

(Prepare, forget the sadden'd past), 
These halls a bride thou shalt adorn. 

Gertrude, no more the timid maid, 

Brav'd the angry father's worst ; 
Her eyes flash'd : No ! — fierce — undismayed — 

Come all your anger, let it burst ! 

But scarcely to her chamber fled. 

Ere her struggling spirit sank ; 
The hectic gone, pale as the dead — 

Her cheeks with bitter tear-drops dank. 

For o'er her blacken'd memory came 
The blighting dream of early days. 

The wing'd vision breath' ji one lov'd name, 
That to a portrait wean'd her gaze. 

She look'd — oh ! was it but a dream. 

The face with sadden'd smile look'd down ; 

Seen by the rushen flambeaux's gleam. 
The noble form life-like had grown. 

In deep suspense a month roU'd by, 
Since she became a destined bride, 

But as the allotted time drew nigh. 
Where was it that the maiden hied ? 

In the darkened noon of night, 

Silent, alone, o'er guarded dun,* 
Nor pausing in her hasty flight. 

Wound through deep glens where Senan run. 

1 Dun, Cashel, lios, or rath, a fortification. The palaces of 
our ancient kings and princes were also called raths ; the name 

2. 
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So Oswald did. Away, away, 

She rushes from her mountain home, 

Resolved to trace his lonely way, 

The wastes he trod, the hills he clomb. 

The mom lit up O'Brian's towers, 

It saw a father wretched — lone ; 
Gertrude he sought through halls and bowers. 

His age's prop, his hope was gone ! 

Gone, and all her soften'd charms. 
His evening's gloaming gentle ray. 

Fled from a father's longing arms. 
The lone star .of his sinking day. 

Child of my heart, my age's pride. 

Vainly cried the relenting chief ; 
Why was I rash, why ruthless chide ? 

Woe for me now^ — my days are brief. 

The woods he searched with minute care 
For weeks, and scour'd the country round. 

Then sank in gloomy, mute despair, 
For she was nowhere to be found. 

very probably was giren because they were erected in the centre 
of a fortified moat bearing the same appellation. An intelligent 
Irish antiquary, in 1517, speaking of our raths, says : — ** For the 
forts called Dane^s forts, it 's a mere vulgar error. For these 
forts (called raths) were entrenchments made by the Irish about 
their houses. For we never had any stonework in Ireland 
till after St. Patrick's coming, ad. 432, the fifth year of the 
reign of Laogary Mac Neill. And then we began to build 
churches, etc., of stone. So that all our kings, gentry, etc., had 
such raths or forts about their houses ; witness Tara forts, where 
the kings of Ireland lived : Rathcroghan, in Connaught, etc " 
Dr. Todd, in a note, says, that this author must mean that " we 
had no buildings of stone, cemented with lime and sand mortar, 
before the introduction of Christianity; for theCahers, or (Cy- 
clopean stone forts, built without cement, are as old as any of 
the earthen raths'*. 
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Forsaken, childless, desolate, 

Long in his chamber, witless raved 
The chief, o'er Gertrude's, Oswald's fate, 

And spoke of tombs where cypress waved- 

And spectres flitted to and fro 

Before his eyes, and chill'd his blood, 

When Cynthia lent her rays to throw 
The pensive soul in musing mood. 

Alas ! the mind by sorrow bow'd. 

Distempered, ever on the wing. 
Paints disembodied shapes that crowd 

Around the mourner — crude the sting. 

Fond memory drooping o'er the past. 
Lost lov'd ones flit around the soul. 

Long after life's frail hope's o'ercast. 
And hold each sense in fast controL 

Oh ! were my pen now dipp'd in gall. 

Or in a furnace flood of flame, 
It could not mark those sorrows all, 

Which searing o'er the old man came- 

What words could tell the inward fire. 
The deep remorse, the breaking heart, 

The dark soul struggling to retire, 
To wrench it from a poison'd dart ? 

Oh ! some were doom'd to know such woe, 

To feel — but never to express, 
By words, by tears' relieving flow, 

That hopeless phrensy of distress. 
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That grief, which time cannot allay, 
Which parches up a father's soul ; 

And steals all hope, all joy, away, 
While turns he to an Earthly goal. 

While bends he down his hoary head 
To the fair soil which gave him birth, 

As the sad willow o'er the dead, 
Bending down to its mother earth. 

Ah ! is it thou alone, O Death ! 

Can pain absorb — the heart's reprieve- 
Can hush the sigh in parting breath ; 

Can weary souls at last relieve. 

The chief fast sank to find repose, 
The world could ne'er again impart. 

Without a child — a friend, to close 
His eyes, or mourn when l^e'd depart. 

What recks it if his wasting form, 
With mind diseased kept rapid pace ; 

He pass'd, to captivate the worm, 
The last of Lorcan's honoured race. 



END OF cakto II. 
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CANTO III. 

** Alag ! the eyes which beam'd with love 
Should urge the soul to deeds of f lell". 

'' They mourn, but smile at length, and smiling mourn**. 

Btron. 

Who has not heard of fair Loch Lene,* 
Its blooming bowers and fairy isles, 

Each sweet and deviating scene, 

Where mirror'd beauty ceaseless smiles ? 

Where dimpling o'er the crystal wave, 
As light-wing'd zephyrs softly pass, 

Nature's reflected flow'rets wave, 

Like bending nymphs in wizard's glass. 

Where sounds the bright and steep cascade,* 
Reecho'd from the Eagle's Nest ;' 

1 The lower or principal lake of Killamey was anciently 
called Loch Lene. It is considered the most beautiful of the 
three; Tore, or middle lake, the most picturesque; and the 
upper lake the most sublime ; taken altogether they are, perhaps, 
unrivalled by any of equal extent in Europe. 

* "Between the mountains of Glena and Tomies, on the western 
shore of the lake, is 0*Sullivan's Cascade, consisting of three falls 
in a descent of about seventy feet, the noise of which is heard at 
a great distance ; beneath a projecting rock overhanging the 
lowest fall is a grotto ; and beneath the base of the mount, where 
the torrent enters the lake, is a small bay, in which a quay of 
rude workmanship has been constructed** — Lewises Topography, 

3 <^The Eagle's Nest u a lofty rock of pyramidical form, 
rising abruptly from the river, which makes a sudden sweep 
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Where Tore,' at eve, throws his long shade, 
There a lone spirit stole to rest. 



Sweet Innisfallen,* 'mid thy bowers, 
A hermit built his lonely cell,' 

No being broke on his silent hours 
Save pilgrim come to thy holy well. 



round its base, and from which it has a very grand and pic- 
turesque appearance, though in a distant view it is lost in the 
superior height of the adjacent mountains ; the base is cohered 
with wood, and the face of the rock to its summit is interspersed 
with shrubs ; the nest of the eagle is distinguished by a black 
mark near the vertex, and that bird is fiequeutly seen soaring 
at a considerable elevation above the river, usually called the 
^ station for audience', an echo is produced by a single bugle 
equal in effect to a full band of instruments ; the discharge of a 
cannon produces a crash as if the rocks were rent asunder, and 
the succeeding echoes resemble the reverberations of thunder'* 
— Leuns's Topography. 

» " On the south side, Tore mountain, the precipitous front of 
which is wooded to a considerable height, appears in majestic 
grandeur, its apparent elevation being imcUmiiiished by that of 
Mangerton, which recedes from the view, and a picturesque 
cascade, chiefly supplied from a lake near the summit of Man- 
gerton, called the * Devil's Punchbowr, has a striking and 
beautiful effect" — Lewises Topograph^/. 

^ " To the west of Koss Island is that of Innisfallen, the most 
beautiful and interesting of all in the lower lake ; it is extremely 
fertile, and richly clothed with wood to tiie water's edge *, among 
various trees of stately growth is a holly, of which the stem is 
fourteen feet in girth. Its name, originally Innis Nesson, from 
the father of the founder of its venerable abbey, was subse- 
quently changed to Innisfallen as more descriptive of its natural 
beauty" — Lewises Topography. 

^ '' The peaceful and retired situation of Innisfallen did not es- 
cape the notice of the monks. It was founded and eudowed 
towards the close of the sixth century by Finan, son of one of 
the kings of Munster, and in after times it became appropriated 
to the use of the regular canons of St. Augustine" — Weld^s Kil- 
lamey. 
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The arbutus grove^ his solitude; 

His couch was hard, and coarse his fare ; 
The world, its pleasures, he eschewed. 

To turn his thoughts to Heaven and prayer. 

When his austerities they saw, 

The chieftains of each bord'ring clan, 

Approach'd the strange recluse with awe, 
And rev'renced him as a sainted man. 

And often to his lone retreat 

Those chieftains made a pilgrimage. 

With head unhelm'd, unsandaled feet, 
Alike the youth and sinking age. 

The steel'd in vice of many years 

He bent to acts of piety ; 
He dried the mourner's bitter tears, 

And made the penitent's gush free. 

O'er Earth thrice summer tide had sped. 
Thrice winter lower'd with angry scowl ; 

Since the hermit to Lene's islet fled 
In sackcloth garb and dusky cowl. 

The sun was sinking in the west 
One soften'd eve, no breezes fann'd 

The crystal lake's sweet tranquil breast — 
There peace had waved her halcyon wand. 

1 ** What is very surprising here is the spontaneous production 
of the arbutus, or strawberry tree, which is found in great plenty 
and perfection in many of , these islands ; it was probably in- 
troduced by the monks, who inhabited this place at a very early 
period. This plant was not much known about London so late 
as m(f— Clarke's Wonders. 
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When stole to heaven the vesper hymn 
From the solitaire's cloister gray ; 

But hark ! from shore a voice calls him^ 
From pilgrim on his votive way. 

Soon o'er the pebbly beach toward, 
Quick the anchorite takes his way 

To where his little shallop 's moor'd, 
Screened in a small indented bay. 

He push'd the light skiff from the shore, 
Soon near'd Muckross promontory ; 

Then resting on his pliant oar, 

The stranger hail'd with wistful eye. 

Time laps'd, and to its resting creek 

With graceful sweep the bark shot back, 

Bearing the pilgrim pale and weak. 
With youthful hermit of the lake. 

The boat was moor'd upon the beach, 
'Neath a witch hazel's tangled screen ; 

The islet cell the lone pair reach. 
And enter on its humble scene. 

The hermit for his lonely guest 

Prepar'd a simple frugal meal, 
And smil'd, and hospitably press'd 

Oft with a glance and gay appeal. 

His vegetable light repast 

The stranger touch'd scarce ; when 't was o'er, 
The blacken'd look his face o'ercast. 

Told passions fierce bum'd there before. 
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Thus the extinct volcano's brow, 

Where raged oft fell destructive fire, 

Is blackened with dark lava now, 
The gloomy prints of former ire. 

The hermit saw that some deep woe, 
Some heavy care his guest oppressed ; 

Yet silent gazed, nor could forego 
Sad thoughts arising in his breast. 

He mark'd the stranger's stony air, 

His lip oft curl'd as if in scorn, 
Defiance, hatred, cold despair. 

For dark deeds pride forbade him mourn. 

He tried, nor sage advice nor mirth 

His guest's dark drooping soul to cheer ; 

Those looks seem'd not of Heav'n nor Earth, 
That fill'd his mind with anxious fear. 

The night wax'd late, the rushes strewn 
Were for the weary traveller's bed ;* 

His beads were told with many a groan, 
Eie on the couch he laid his head. 

The stars had sentinel'd the sky 

With many a bright uncertain light. 

The moon with round shield rose on high. 
Thus smiled the stilly noon of night ; 

When a feeble voice's trembling call, 
Broke the young gentle hermit's rest — 

I 'm dying, yes, I know it all, 

This frame, its deeds, are all unblest. 

1 Grifiin, in his Invasion^ which contains invaluable and 
countless hints on the appearance of ancient Ireland, describes 
the couches and torches of even the kings and chieftains of Erin 
as being composed of rushes. 
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I 'm sinking fast into the tomb, 

A being biacken'd and accurst, 
I leave thee, £arth, for darkest gloom, 

Of Adam's race the worst— the worst. 

These accents from the stranger broke. 
And freezed'the hermit's shudd'ring soul, 

He thought, when first he starting woke, 
T was but a dream that o'er him stole. 

But when he rose and lit his lamp, 
And softly near the pilgrim drew, 

His ghastly look — the forehead damp. 
Proved, alas ! his words were true. 

" Kind hermit", cried the sinking man, 

" If thou wilt listen to my tale, 
'T will paint thee Heaven's greatest ban. 

An erring love, fix'd in guilt's pale. 

I '11 hasten, ere this dark soul flies — 
My time is short, my moments few, 

A mist now hangs before these eyes, 
The life-blood's throb is failing too". 

He pass'd his hand athwart his brow. 

Arid paus'd, and writhed, in strong convulse. 

It seem'd, as if past deeds were now 
All crowding to his mind at once. 

A moment gone — ^he rais'd his head. 
And look'd about with vacant eye. 

Then cried, " Behold, these hands once red. 
This dirk stain'd with blood's deepest dye. 
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Detest me — ^yes, the homicide 

Can meet abhorrence in thy stare ; 
I '11 brook it, aye, to bow my pride. 

But cease, I cannot join that pray'r. 

Too long I 've brooded o'er my guilt, 

The fate of her who caused it all, 
Too innocent the blood I 've spilt. 

To ask forgiveness in my fall. 

To me, too truthful woman prov'd. 
Too oft I 've worn her next my heart. 

Too long, and dearly, we have loved, 
Death ! death alone forc'd us to part. 

Two clouds surcharged with deathful flame, 

Look soft and tranquil on the sky. 
And hsCrmless as the lamb we tame. 

Till soft attraction draws them nigh 

Then with one wild terrifie burst 

(But scorching with electric light 
What ever comes between them first) 

They rush, and into one unite. 

Thus, full of Earthly passion's fire. 

Harmless we look'd in youth's gay hour, 

As rose leaves screening thorny briar. 
Until we felt attraction's power. 

Unhesitating then we flew, 

Towards each other's guilty breast. 

But wither'd in that moment too — 
O God ! must 1 unveil the rest I 
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Must I reveal ! then be it so, 
A tale, in mystery hidden long, 

A life mispent, a life of woe, 

Years of suffering, years of wrong. 

An hour perchance I yet may live, 

O Heav'n ! before eternity. 
Then hear my last sad narrative. 

And one request before I die". 

The hermit press'd all silently 
The cold hand of the dying Gael ; 

The pilgrim felt that sympathy. 

And thus proceeded with his tale : — 

" Fionglaise Kerne to the hills had gone 
For granite blocks to build a rath 

(At the first dawn of morning sun). 

For the yoimg bride of their hTSLYeflath^ 

They went, 't was by her fell finesse, 
A guile that fix'd her chieftain's doom ; 

The rosy smile and calm caress* 
But harbinger'd the fierce simoon. 

Regardless of his old bard's fear, 

The prince disbanded his Laoch^ guard. 



i 



Flathf the name of a tributary prince of a certain rank. 

" Arabia is frequently visited by the terrible simoon, called 
by the natives shamiel, or the wind of Syria, under whose pesti- 
lential influence all nature seems to lan^ish and expire. The 
Arabs, being accustomed to an atmosphere of great purity,' are 
said to perceive its approach by its sulphurous odour, and by anr 
unusual redness in the quarter whence it comes. The sky, at 
other times serene and cloudless, appears lurid and heavy ; the 
sun losi's its splendour, and appears of a violet colour" — Cabinet 
Library. 

' Laoch were the prince's body guard; the Teagh Loach 
were his household troops. 
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While one, the wretch you see, was near, 
With many a chosen trusty sword. 

For I had coveted his wife, 

She urged me in an evil hour 
To take a trusting husband's life. 

That she might be my paramour. 

Her signal steadily ai'ose 

O'er turret gray — my heart beat quick — 
T was noon — ^he slept, nor dreamt of foes, 

On, on we crept from copse-wood thick. 

The false one (ah ! but true to me) 

Received us at the postern gate ; 
My courage almost fail'd, but she 

Sealed with one glance the chieftain's fate. 

She led the way — I did the deed ; 

The poniard well perform'd its part ; 
With eager eye I saw him bleed, 

Till the last life-drop fled his heart. 

Then bent me o'er the gory corse. 
And search'd each feature's apathy. 

To find a mark of ill the source : 
From such a stain his face was free. 

Fix'd in changeless, sweet repose. 
The shrouded eye, the placid brow. 

Spoke not of rage or writhing woes. 
Such as betray his murderer now. 

His false friend — darkest enemy. 
The foulest, blackest, fiend of sin — 

This altered brow — repulsive eye, 
Which tells a crater boils within. 
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But let this pass. A gentle word 

Soon drew me from the chilling scene, 

T was from the woman I ador'd, 
That one, my life, my all, has been. 

With her I Ve tasted guilty bliss : 

Why not for her now bear deep pain ? 

Why shrink in hour so dark as this. 

When terror — suppliance — all are vain ? 

No, hermit, no, I cannot turn 

To ask relief from injured Heav'n ; 

A furnace in these veins must bum — 
I die, with guilt's links all unriven. 

'T is for repentance now too late, 
1 know it, yes, my holy guide, 

Talk not of culprits, fell, ingrate, 

Cleansed of their sins just as they died. 

Ah no ! for round my bleeding heart. 
Its volumed folds a snake has coiled. 

And sunk its poison'd, desperate dart. 
Into that cell until it boil'd. 

A worm has burrow'd in my brain. 

To turn each thought to fest'ring strife, 

Now penitence I know is vain, 
1 die, just as I spent my life. 

With those attributes left behind 
By guilt, that harbinger of care — 

A midnight in itself my mind. 

My heart, a hell! my hope, despair ! 
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All this must wound the gentle breast 
Of one so young, who ne'er has felt 

Aught that makes guilty beings blest, 
Who at love's Earthly shrine ne'er knelt. 

Thy cheek turns pale — I saw thee start, 
Perchance I 'm like the mocking bird, 

Echoing strains which touch thy heart, 
Waking some long forgotten word. 

But from my tale of love and crime 

I have been wand'ring fast away, 
Unconscious that my ebbing time, 

Allows no moments for delay. 

I paid the mc,' and the lands 

And wife (the pride) of him I slew. 

Passed into these unhallow'd hands, 
But from that time no rest I knew. 

Haunted by fancy's hideous gleams, 
I passed the tedious hours of day ; 

The night no rest brought, in its dreams 
Fell spectres mocked me where I lay. 

The bard who wam'd his chief beguil'd, 

That ruin hung above his path. 
Fled with that master's Only child, 

(We knew not where) from Fionglaise rath. 

1 The most singular feature of the ancient law of Ireland, 
Avhich was called the Brehon law, is the almost total ahsence of 
capital punishment. Murder was punished by a money fine, 
called an eric. We find the same custom prevailing in ancient 
Greece. According to Homer's Iliad : — 

** The price of blood discharged, the mnrd'rer Uyes". 

Eustathius says, *' It was the custom for the murderer to go into 
banishment one year, but if the relations of the person murdered 
were willing, the criminal, by paying them a certain fine, might 
buy off the exile, and remain at home*'. 
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Days, years, roll'd o'er my guilty head. 

And her I lov*d was near me still, 
To share my sorrows and my bed, 

To calm my brow, perform my will. 

Full twenty summers had gone by, 
And autumn come with falling leaf ; 

Despair still breath'd in every sigh. 
My brow bespoke the inward grief. 

But more I had to suffer still, 

To cap the climax of my woes ; 
One night a wonted festival 

Our clan held in dance and carouse. 

The dreshheartach} told his best tale, 

The FU^ sung his sweetest song ; 
But on a mind nought could- avail 

Which brooded o'er long years of wrong. ' 

1 The dresbheartachsj or story -tellers, were treated with hospi- 
tality and respect by the Milesian princes. There were seven 
degrees of the order, called Ollamh, Anatruth, C/i, Cannaith, 
Do8s^ Macfuirruidh, and Fachlucan. These story-tellers were 
allowed more or less menials, according to the degree or order to 
which they belonged, and also their payment, which consisted 
generally of kine, was regulated in the same way. The dresb- 
deartach was generally rich in legends of Concullion and the 
race of Irish giants, fairies^ and the Fionn Erin, the heroes of 
Irish chivalry and romance. 

* Fiky or poet, who was likewise called Seanachuidh. It was 
the duty of this family bard or minstrel to attend his chieftain 
at the festival, on the march, and even in the field of battle, to 
cheer him at eve with songs of his ancestry *, to animate him in 
the combat by recalling their achievements in his verse, and to 
sing the caoine or death song at his burial. '' Although it be- 
hoved every man to instruct his prince", sings an old Irish bard, 
" it is the particular office of the FUe ; for to him the prince 
gives the greatest share of attention. How arduous is the 
File's task? For it behoveth him to mark each backsliding, 
and not to overlook even a tendency to evil**. 
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Surrounded by the gladd'ning mirth, 

Even then I felt a solitude, 
Unequall'd, aye, upon this Earth, 

And sat and gazed in silent mood. 

. Thus dreaming o'er my bitter cup, 
I sat with bent head, folded arms. 
And said, with sorrows 't is filled up, 
Yet no ! I own bright woman's charms. 

Ah, jes ! with her, my weal, my woe, 

I feel one pleasure, one joy still ; 
Repentance tear drops ne'er can flow. 

While at love's fount I drink my fill.' 

Thus wax'd the night — the light winged hours, 
That flee from mirth's gay throng toa soon, 

Joy echo'd from, the vaulted tow'rs, 

I think 't was nigh the midnight's noon ; 

When sudden from portcullis came 
The trompcH^ wild and hollow blast ; 

A minstrel, old and weak of frame. 

Had come, 't was said, to join the feast. 

With tottering steps and shaded brow. 

An aged Crofm'rd bent and seard, 
His coolif? white as drifting snow. 

Soon in our festive hall appear'd. 

' " Sometimes we discover it (the bugle-hom) hanging over 
the entrance of castles, on the blowing of which, by a hasty 
courier or a wandering knight, the porter appears on the battle- 
ments, and inquires whence the stranger, his errand, and the 
nature of his business" — Walker, 

^ The celebrated Irish coolun, properly called cul-fionn, was 
the hair worn flowing down upon the neck and shoulders : the 
Anglo-Saxon fashion of wearing the hair, was to have it plaited 

3 
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From whence the minstrel stranger came, 
Or whom he was, no bard there knew, 

But welcom'd in their chieftain's name, 
And placed him 'mong their happy crew. 

To partake of viands at the feast, 

The unknown bard in vain they prest, 

And soon their sounding harp-strings ceas'd, 
When woke the Cruit^ of our guest. 

In the Moidh Cuarta* hush'd each sound. 
As if no revellers were there. 
, The wine cup pass'd in silence round, 
While thus he sang this mystic air^ 

"O valley of woe I what enchantment for me 

Has been left in thy emerald breast ; 
Tho' illumin'd thy palace and mirth still I see. 

Has its Arrigh' a conscience at rest ? 

on the crown and cropped close behind. In Walker's Historical 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards, page 134, we find that, " In the 
twenty-eighth year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, an act was 
made respecting the habits and dress in general of the Irish, 
whereby all persons were restrained from being shorn or shaven 
above the ears, or from wearing Glihhes, or Coulins (long locks) 
on their heads, or hair on their upper lip, called Crommeal^, 

* The cruit was a warbling instrument, sweet and shrilly, be- 
tween the harp and lute — a portable harp or viol. There were 
two descriptions of this instrument, the Cionar Cruit, and the 
Creamhiine Cruit, which was the Crtoth of the Welsh, who 
borrowed it from the Irish. 

' The Moidh Cuarta, or banqueting-room. The Teach- 
Moidhchuart, or great banqueting-room, was an apartment in 
the palace of Tara, where the provincial kings met for the dis- 
patch of public business, and the Feis (pronounced as one 
syUable), or parliament of Tara, which assembled there once in 
every three years. The ceremoiiy alluded to is described in de- 
tail by Keating. See also Petrie's Tara* 

3 Arrigh, a tributary chieftain. 
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vale, once of peace, no lure hast thou now, 
Thou hast lost thy bright star and thy pride ; 

1 am stricken in years, and time's snow 's on my brow, 

Since my hope and thy liberty died. 

Fair valley I how chang'd since I saw thee before, 

Now I view thee with infinite pain, 
For my cup with bitters has fill'd and run o'er, 

Thou canst smile for me never again. 
Yet I love thee, and soon shalt thou shroud this sad 
breast, 

When its motion is still'd, when 't is cold, 
When its hate is requited, its vengeance at rest, 

And my fate in dark legends enrolUd 

There 's a hope for to-morrow — a form that to-day 

Has mingled in mirth's gayest throng 
May be snatch'd from a lov'd one in anguish away, 

Yea, to suffer the deserts of wrong. 
For revenge, ever sweet, come early or late, 

Wafts the poison'd mind silent along, 
And sharpens the dirk big with terrible fate, 

While it sighs o'er days that are gone"* 

Fresh o'er my sickly soul were cast 

Those strains, as deep'ning knells of death ; 

Quick memory glancing on the past, 
Unveil'd my treachery my fate. 

Blanaid, my hope, my joy, my life, 
(Copartner, — but with pain I breathe 

That word, which tells of blood and strife), 
Sank overpower'd at my feet. 

I snatch'd her fainting from the ground, 

Sustain'd her till life came anew ; 
Then look'd with fiery glance around — 

The bard had disappear'd from view. 
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He stole unnoticed from the room, 

While long unconscious there I stood — 

My heart foreboded some dark doom, 
One more long brewing deed of blood. 

The revel ceas'd, the halls were clear'd, 
The crowd had pass'd the outer gate ; 

'T was strange, the bard had disappeared 
Unnoticed, — did he lie in wait, 

On some treacherous dark design 
Bent ? His aspect fall imprest 

A sad foreboding doom as mine. 

To wring e'en more a troubl'd breast. 

In wrath I search'd each hall and tow'r, 
But all my search prov'd fruitless, vain ; 

It seem'd as if a demon pow'r 
Had come to cause another pain. 

O'er a mind diseased by crime, 
Black memory which o'er it flows, 

Suspicion deeper grows by time, 

And gives the heart a thousand throes. 

Th' exhausted frame thou seest now, 
Writh'd that night in fitful dream ; 

I saw the minstrel's fearful brow, 

I heard my Blanaid's piercing scream. 

I woke, but with a fearful start, ' 

A dreamer's sigh — oh I was it true ? 

No I no I I clasp'd her next my heart. 
The minstrel's form had vanish'd too. 
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Again sleep stole not o'er mine eyes, 
Till morn smil'd in the dappl'd east ; 

I watch'd with miser care my prize, 
Each hour, that jealous care increased. 

To me, ah ! in that waking dream. 
She shone a star more soft and bright 

Than that Heaven-bom lustrous beam 
Which nightly show'd the Hebrews light. 

She seem'd like one who felt a want, 

As for support she lean'd on me, 
Like a delicate creeping plant 

Which clings unto a weeping tree. 

The fair one still in beauty's bloom, 
Reclin'd her head upon my breast. 

Unconscious that a fearful gloom, 
A pain lay there — ^yet I was blest. 

Yes, I was blest, an ideal bliss 

Earth bore me still in woman's love, 

In many an hour as dark as this. 

It weaned my thoughts from Him above. 

Though I stood on a burning deck. 

Surrounded by each angry wave. 
Fair woman's form clung to the wreck. 

Resolved with me to sink or save. 

And to that cause of all my guilt, 

That fallen seraph, still I clung. 
As harpoon'd whale with life-blood spilt, 

Fast clings till death \uito its young.^ 

* *rhe great love of the whale for its young is well known 
among the whalers, and its endeavours to protect its offspring 
have often been the means of its capture. 
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On leaden wings the tardy night 
Roird slowly from the east away, 

Its lone sultana's pensive light 
Fast faded in the gaze of day. 

The morn was fair — the radiant sun 
Had bathed in liquid gold each vale, 

The notes of song-thrush sweetly run, 
And balm was breathing on the gale. 

When Blanaid from her couch arose, 

And wander'd towards the bordering lake ; 

Alas ! she little knew the woes 

That o'er our souls that morn would break. 

Meanwhile, anxious, restless — I 
Scaled the nearest moimtain's brow, 

And saw with circumspective eye 
Her form o'er rocks like chamois go. 

Not far away, bold, high, and steep, 
A cliff in wildest grandeur stood, 

Dark, nodding o'er the clear blue deep, 
Its background shaded by a wood. 

And to that dangerous lone retreat, 
Unawed she bent her fairy feet ; 

I saw her turn to me and greet, 
As if we never more should meet. 

From her my gaze a moment wean'd 
(Depress'd in soul, that lingering pain), 

Upon an oak tree's branch I lean'd, 
And when I turned to gaze again, 
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Beneath a linden's shade reclined, 
She woke her harp's wild melody, 

The prelude rose upon the wind, 
Then o'er the waters seem'd to die. 

Again, in burthen strain it rung 

In tones of eloquent despair. 
While plaintively its mistress sung 

Her farewell in a favourite air, 

A loving heart's warm, fond farewell. 

Ah, yes ! it was a parting song ; 
And as these gentle accents fell, 

Seem'd loth to go, while lingering long. 

" When the light of thy heart has sunk down to rest. 
The one fondly lov'd ne'er again to return, 

Oh ! forget all the faults which arose in her breast, 
While you silently weep o'er her mouldering urn. 

If her faults and her follies then flash o'er thy mind. 
In that moment, remember, she never did flee 

From thy pathway of pain, and that true thou did'st find 
Her love — never centered in any but thee. 

And oh ! if it pain thee her weakness to scan, 
A shroud round the weary revealings then cast. 

Think but of the bliss when love's dawning began — 
The affection of her — thy sole light of the past. 

Oh ! remember the idol she blindly adored 

Wert thou, who first kindled love's exquisite flame ; 

Oh ! she worshipped thee more than the miser his hoard, 
With fond adoration ever burning the same. 
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Yes, thou wert her bright hope, her Earth's happiness ; 

Then think of thy lover when coldly she sleeps ; 
CNeath whose smile thou hast bask'd in the sunshine of 
bliss) 

Her fraHties forgotten while fond mem'ry weeps". 

Hush'd the song — O Heaven ! a scream 

Along the vale and water rung, 
Quick on the crag as light'ning's gleam, 

A desperado's foot had sprung. 

lov*d Blanaid ! thou knew'st him then. 
Evader of last eve's watchful guard, 

He came to cross thy path again, 
/vatr, thy murde^d chieftain's bard. 

She tried in vain to fly his ire. 
His flashing, dark ferocious eye ; 

1 rush'd as to a signal Are, 

Alas I 't was but to see her die. 

Grasp'd by the bard ere far she fled, 

I heard him o'er his prey rejoice, 
As hungry wolf o'er victim dead, 

* In wild annihilating voice'. 

My Taoiseach^ his stuic blew, 

A Hobbler*^ shaft whiz'd from our wake, 
But quickly by the old bard flew, 

And harmless dropt into the lake. 

* Taoiseacha were the leaders of the mUitaiy force of a chief. 
The wild stnic, or stoc, was a kind of wind iDstrument. 

* The ^o66/er5 composed the light horse: their weapons were 
the brazen-headed javelin, a small bow not more than three 
quarters of a yard in length, and a quiver of arrows with heads 
as slender and almost as sharp as a lancet. 
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Another, and another sent, 

From dexterous hand and Scjrthian bow, * 
Harmless into the water went, 

Unscath'd still stood our wily foe. 

On the beetling crag's high pinnacle, 
And smiling ghastly o'er the wave, 

Blanaid waiting his fatal will. 
To hurl her to a watery grave. 

That minute's thrilling short suspense 

Seem'd condensed into long years, 
So deep, so awful, and intense 

Were my glimmering hopes and fears. 

But, statue-like, not long dela/d, 

The Ard'Crotairi? on the steep : 
Revenge ! revenge ! he fiercely said, 

Then jump'd with Blanaid down the deep. 

I heard a sullen plunge — a shock, 

A shriek as from a goblin cave, 
A splash beneath the rugged rock. 

And circles run along the wave. 

Eddying wider as they went, 

And fainter, till at last they gave 
No move — ^the water's ruffled-rent 

CoUaps'd above a silent grave. 



1 From dexterous hand and Scythian bow. The Irish .were 
very dexterous in using the small Scythian bow. It was found 
to be vexy galling to a foreign enemy, and harassed the hftr- 
nessed soldiers of Plantagenet. 

* Ard'Crotaire, chief harper of a king or sept. 
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My hollow joys thus turned to care, 
As fruit on Lake Asphalte's* brink, 

That look so blooming, bright, and fair, 
Till crushed — to dust for ever shrink. 

I sunk — all consciousness was o'er. 

Vanished from thought that dreadful leap : 

For weeks, for months, I knew no more. 
Then woke as from a fevered sleep. 

They told me that I madly raved, 
And smote whatever near me came, 

And spumed the food which nature craved, 
Till exhausted sunk my shatter'd frame. 

The dreamy past flashed o'er me then. 

Yet on my lip no murmur rose. 
And tears refused to flow again. 

That oft had slaked my latent woes. 

I* knew (and asked to know no more) 

That I was reft of all 1 loved. 
That my sole hope at last was o'er. 

That fate to me a felon proved. 

This simple garb I then assumed. 

And entered on my pilgrimage ; 
And tried where frowning nature gloomed 

To pass in penitence my age. 

1 The (fabled) apples on the brink of Lake Asphaltes, were 
said ^ be fair without, and within ashes. Byron has made 
an allusion to the fruits of the Dead Sea, in the third canto of 
Chiide Harold^ and Moore has also made a similar one in 
Lalla Rookh, 
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Thus I^tumed from the world to wander alone, 
When the pulse of my heart was stilled and gone ; 
Along fairy rath, or near Druid's old stone,* 
Like a^^spectre I went where I never was known. 

And my ill-got possessions, I gave up them all, 
Which seemed to me then as but wormwood and gall, 
Each familiar scene fled, oh ! then 't was relief 
To stray all alone in the wild with my grief. 

Like mariner darkling without polar star. 
From the place of my guilt I wandered afar. 
Through the land of the stranger like one from the tomb, 
Darkling each shieling^ I stopped at with gloom. 

Where happiness smiled, where young bosoms were glad, 
If my shadow but fell there, it turned all sad ; 
In the frigid, the torrid, the temperate zone. 
My travail was sorrow — I still was alone. 

Where sounded gay voices — ^the laugh of delight, 
Where minstrels were harping at eve's closing light, 
In the coom^ where sweet natxire smil'd blooming and 

bright. 
There, there, I was but as a canker — a. blight. 

The gladness around grated harsh to mine ear, 
And oh ! 't was a pain the sweet harping to hear, 
And nature dressed out in her gay livery, 
Seem'd as a mockery contrasted with me. 

* We frequently meet in Ireland what is called the Druid*s 
altar : it consists of a sttU^ or pillar stone, and a ponderous flat 
stone placed upon it. 

' Shieling, a cabin or rude hut. 

3 The Coom, a harbour or refuge. It may be applied to a 
silent vale, or a nook between two hills. 
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I sought the wild mountain, the deep solitude, 
And hid me from men in unfrequented wood, 
Where Mangerton's* goat-herds, with looks of affiight, 
Oft pointing to me^ exclaimed, there goes the sprite ! 

Then I tried there to pray, oh ! I longed to atone 
For the dark deed of blood my fierce passion had done, 
But despair's wildest phrensy had fir'd my brain 
Like a dark shade of sorrow I stalked off again. 

Thus within myself shrunk I wandered away, 
All desolate till the dark close of my day. 
And passed through Momonia' unheeded, unknown, 
An exile self-banned in the soil of his home. 

And while Glengariff ' ling'ring near 
One day, I heard that youthful sage. 

Upon an island somewhere here, 
Had built his lowly hermitage. 

I The mountain of Mangertoa, which rises to the height of 
2,550 feet, is barren and of great extent ; bat from iti Bummit, 
which is easily ascended, is obtained a magnificent and exten- 
sive prospect, embracing the whole of the lakes and the sur- 
rounding mountains. On the eastern side is Glann-na-coppul, 
the *' Glen of the Horse**, enclosed on every side by the rugged 
and precipitous rocks. Near its summit is a lake called the 
" Devirs Punchbowr, from which descends a picturesque cas- 
cade. 

' Momonia, the ancient name of Munster. 

^ Glengariff, originally Gleann-garbh, in Carbery, is much 
resorted to for the singular variety and indescribable^beauty of 
its scenery. It is situated on a picturesque bay to which it gives 
name, at the north-eastern extremity of Bantry Bay ; and de- 
rives its name, signifying the " rough glen", from its wild and 
rugged aspect in the midst of rocks, cliffs, and mountains, 
thrown together in the greatest confusion, and finely contrasted 
with the richness of luxuriant woods and verdant meadows, 
shaded with thriving plantations intermixed with evergreens 
and flowering shrubs. 
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And as my hour was drawing nigh, 
This cell I sought with thee to die, 
To tell thee my sad tale erewhile 
I laid me low in Lene's lone isle. 

I asked a ket/riaght,^ whom I spied 
Last eve on Glena's' bosky side, 
To point me out along the tide 
The islet where thou didst abide. 

And then to Irelagh^ I fled, 

To bow'rs of sweet unchanging hue ; 

The abbey which contains the dead 
Of ages gone, I wandered through. 

Weakly, weary, and alone, 

As sinking Sol hung in the west, 
I sat on old sepulchral stone, 

And gazed along the water's breast. 

Then starting as that orb of day 

Withdrew his blandest evening smiles, 

And roll'd behind Tomies* .away, 
And lit no more the Abbey's isles. 

1 Keyriaghtj a herdsman. 

' Tlie mountain of Glena bounds the western shore of the 
lower lake of Killarnej ; it rises abruptly from the water at that 
part called Glena Bay. This mountain, though bare on tilie 
summit, is towards the base clothed with a rich, unbroken series 
of woods, sloping down to the water's edge. 

^ The Abbey of Inelagh, or Muckross, is situated on an emi- 
nence at a short distance from the lake, and is embosomed in a 
thick grove ; it is a common and favourite burying-place, and is 
calculated to inspire a melancholy and religious awe"— Wdd^s 
Killarney, ** Several of the O'Donoghues, ancient Irish chief- 
tains or princes, were interred in Muckross Abbey, of whom 
the most powerful were the O'Donoghues of Ross, and the 
0*Donoghues of the Glens" — Letvu^s Topography. 

* Oneof the KiUamey mountains. 
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Thy vesper hymn fell on mine ear — 

I gained the shingly beach's side, 
And call'd — my voice was wafted here — 

Thy little pinnace clove the tide". 

The hermit o'er the pilgrim leant, 

As thus concluded his dark tale ; 
But from his bosom as he bent. 

Out fell before the dyings Gael, 

A little miniature prized long. 

He caught it with a desperate grasp, 

" Oh 1 can it be — can I be wrong ?" 
He cried — " what is it that I clasp ? 

Ah yes ! those lineaments I trace, 
(So well pourtray'd) are like to thee : 

Speak — say this is thy father's face. 
That thou art son of him I see". 

The hermit, with astonish'd air 

Bow'd low in the affirmative, 
The pilgrim raised his hands in pray'r. 

Then said, " I care not now to live. 

But take, oh take ! this shrivell'd scroll. 

Present it to the JShanachie,^ 
Of silent Fionglaise sept — Carroll — 

Thanist,' he holds thy lands for thee. 

^ The Senachaide were historians who examiDed and held 
the puhlic and family records. Each prince, or chief, had 
genersdlj an Ollamh-reSeanacha to consult in points of historj 
and chronology. 

* By the law of Tanistry, and not by hereditary right, was 
the succession to the Ard-Bigh, Bigh, or tributary chieftain, 
regulated. It was a law which restricted the right of succession 
to the family of the prince or chief; but any member of tlie 
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Alas ! exclaimed the wretched man, 

Pardon could I expect from you ? 
Assassin, monster, that I am, 

To avenge thee now what can I do ? 

Hermit, my victim's likeness see, — 

Can I expect to be forgiven ? 
Thy murdered father, will not he 

Prevent my prayers from reaching Heaven ?" 

The workings of a noble mind 

Quick o'er the hermit's temples spread, 

A crimson hue — he paused : like wind 
O'er brook it past, and thus he saiS : 

" Pilgrim, an injxired father's son 

To Heaven lifts up his hands and eyes. 

Forgives those crimes that thou hast done, 
His parent seals it in the skies. 

And oh ! that clemency Divine, 

To criminals so often sent. 
Will most assuredly be thine. 

If thou wilt but repent I repent ! 

The damning deed, the ruthless crime. 

By the Recording Angel's pen 
Long noted in the Book of Time, 
. Mercy can blot with tears again. 

familj might be elected successor as well as the eldest soa. 
Tanisi was the title borne by the elected successor during the 
life of the reigning prince or chief. The Tanist should be tall, 
noble, and free from blemish ; he should, moreover, prove his 
pedigree from Milesius, a celebrated hero of the Scythic race, 
who, with his sons and a large colony, coming directly from 
Spain, settled in Ireland many years before the Christian era. 
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And when proclaimed a soul forgiven, 
When seraphs lean to hear its prajer, 

More joyous triumph is in Heaven, 
Than if a saint had entered there". 

The offered crucifix was caught, 

The pilgrim held the redeeming sign 

(Which tells how dearly man was bought), 
And looked on it with eye benign. 

While tears of heart-felt penitence 
Roll'd slowly down his haggard face, 

Washiijg the soil of guilt from thence, 
With Heaven's blest drops of purest grace. 

And now, on Innisfallen's sod, 

Behold, O Heaven ! the kneeling pair, 

In heart-felt tones unto their God, 
Breathing a fervent, humble pray'r. 

The knee that for long years before 

Ne'er bent to Heaven, again had knelt — 

The soul has waken'd to adore 

Its God, that long despair had felt. 

And sorrow's tears relieve a brain. 

And a heart is eased by devotion's sigh — 

They ne'er shall weep or sigh again, 
For Heaven proclaims a victory. 

Oh I say what is that precious spell. 
That language of the lonely breast. 

Which all its feeling — ^pain can tell, 
Far better than by words expressed. 
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The repentant sinner's guerdon, 

When bursting, his' full heart is nigh ; 

Oh ! is it not that heart's sweet boon, 
Its best interpreter — a sigh ? 

And what is it, that healing power, 
Which warms to love the sinner's soul. 

And washes out his guilt the hour 
He goes to an eternal goal ? 

That gem of sensibility, 

Which brings relief, when 't doth appear — 
Twin-sister of the gentle sigh, 

Oh 1 is it — ^yes, it is a tear. 

They lingering kneel-^the night 's nigh past — 
The wretched man now swocps away, 

As morning's star is fading fast, 
Before the blush of coming day. 

The hermit bends him to the ground. 

To raise the pilgrim to I^is bed: 
The anchorite starts : what has he found ? 

That wreck of agonies— quite dead. 

And now he turns, and lifts his eyes : 
Why rushes to his cheek the blood ? 

He sees a figure standing nigh, 
Long there immoveable it stood. 

• 

He gazes on the lovely form,* 

Tien clasps it wildly to his breast, 
'T is Gertrude — ^maid no longer lorn, 

By Oswald's self now fondly prest. 

1 Forbid it, Heaven, the hermit cried, 
And clasp'd her to his breast: 
The wandering fair-one torn'd to chide, 
T was Edwin's self that prest ! — Goldsmith. 

4 
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*' My constant one", the youth has cried, 
" My life's fond treasure that thou art, 

Bright hope, and vital stay beside, 
Of this long, long devoted heart. 

Come, lay thy head upon me now. 

Forgive one who could doubt in thought 

That angel love, that untold vow — 
His all, — yet, never, never sought. 

In hour so full of happiness. 

Oh ! let me fold thee to my heart, 

Till mix two souls in sweet caress, 

Which nought again on Earth shall part". 

She speaks not — ah ! but there are tones. 
Which come responsive from the breast ; 

A glance, that for each word atones. 
When requited love is truly blest. 

And smiles and tears of wild delight. 
Which shed upon the soul such light, 
That all the sorrows of past yesfrs, 
Drown'd in those cherub smiles and tears, 
Are in an instant all repaid, 
And as the moon before Sol fade- 
When the heart is wildly caught 
. To the breast it long hath sought. 
Oh ! if in life there is a bliss — 
A flower plucked from its wilderness. 
It is in moment such as this. 

Farewell, happy Oswald, proud chieftain of Erin, 
If there 's bUss to be found upon Earth, 't is with thee 

Now I leave thee with Gertrude, that maid so endearing. 
Thy hearts linked in purest love's wild witchery. 
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Two spirits that join now — again to part — ^Never ! 

As two storm-swept brooks when in valley they meet, 
Embracing and mingling so calmly together, 

Where all is entrancing, wild, flowery, and sweet. 

And as those clear rivulets mingle for ever. 

When the stormy waves caused by the mountain 
winds cease, 
Their calmed waters glistening with sunshine all over, — 
Thus your hearts, brightly gliding, commingle in peace. 

And forgotten are sad tears that lately were streaming, 
While love's magic, like that king* fabled of old. 

Who touched nought, but changed, that instant bright 
beaming. 
Have thy moments, with cherub wings, turned to gold. 

As the first ray of light which mellows the morning. 
Repelling the glooms of the night from the sky, 

Thus Oswald, a sweet light thy soul is adorning — 
The glance of thy Gertrude's all eloquent eye. 

And she, whose wild passion in purity burning, 
' Could lead her on, fearless, thy steps to pursue. 

In ecstasy hails that sweet moment's returning, 

Which gives back her heart's light — ^her happiness too. 

Oh ! blest is the hour while souls are repeating 

The hopes and the fears, and the ills they have known ; 

The golden winged moments thus snatch'd at love's 
meeting. 
Could for sorrows and darkness of ages atone. 

Now I leave thee, blest pair, 'midst Lene's lonely bowers, 
Where nought can gaze on thee save angels of light. 

And when life's winter frost kills one of such flowers, 
Oh ! may they both wither beneath the same blight. 

« 1 Midas. 
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For you loved through all ills with hearts never chang- 
ing* 
And pure was the passion and sacred the flame ; . 

Oh ! if beings on Earth a Houris are ranging, 
'T is thus with warm hearts ever loving the same. 

And oh ! if in life's waste a flower is blowing, 

In which dwells Heavenly charm or magical bliss, 

T is the fond soul beneath love's chastened sun glowing, 
A Paradise, Eden, Elysium, is this. 

Farewell, sweet Killamey, thy vales and thy highlands, 
Reluctantly now I must bid you adieu ; 

Farewell, too, fair Lene, and thy hundred green islands : 
Thy scenes of enchantment now fade from my view. 

And you, my old harp, ere resigning to slumber 

Thy chords, which so lately I touched with delight, 

Farewell, oh I farewell to thy every number. 

Sweet source of my pleasure, a parting " good night". 




IMITATIONS. 



THE HARPER 

This poem (a few days after reading Scott's Lay of iht Last 
Minstrel) was suggested by meeting a hoary harper, one of 
Erin's last itinerant bards, at a friend's place, one of those old 
feudal castles which are still extant in many parts of Ireland. 

• 

The orb of day was in the west, 
And burnish'd o*er Bovinda's* breast, 
With floods of living fire that glow'd 
And sparkled as the wavelets flow'd, 
Save where the peaks of bordering hills 
Threw shades of their majestic limbs — 
Wild rocky cliffs, fantastic forms, 
Splintered by many thunder storms ; 
Where from the crevices there grows 
The creeping shrub or flaimting rose ; 
From out the landscape met the gaze, 
Mementoes of departed days, 
But Grange's temple* in the west 
Rose up majestic from the rest. 
The dew descending shed its sheen. 
Which brighten'd o'er the vernal green, 
Studding with pearls each tree and flow'r 
That slept beneath the stilly hour. 

^ Bovinda is the ancient name of the river Boyne. 

* Grangers Temple. The moat of New Grange is one of the 
most antique structures and greatest antiquarian curiosities we 
haye in Ireland, or perhaps in Europe. 
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With such a scene to hail the view — 
Wold, ravine, hill, and water blue, 
I pac'd De Lacy's' antique halls, 
Where rung of yore high festivals, 
With present cares flung to the wind, 
And to the past my thoughts resigned. 
Those splendid days when Ossian's lyre* 
Was touched with more than poet's fire, 
When chaunting deeds of Baoisgne's clan, 
And Clanna Momi's battle van, 
When Goll and Fingal met amain. 
Near Finn's great palace at Almhain, 
Those gorgeous days when Ire was free. 
And rung through her sweet minstrelsy, 
When every sept a bardic host 
To sing their chivalry could boast — 
That bade their dulcet numbers flow, 
Attun'd to strains of joy or woe ; 

^ The castle wherein I met the old haiper, formerly, it is said, 
belonged to the De Lacj family. 

■ Ossian (recte Oiain) — ^** Among the chiefs who are stated 
to have Uvea in the reign of Cairbre, were Oisin, the son of Finn 
(the Ossian of modem writers), and Finn Mac Cnmhal, better 
Imown as Finn Mac Conl, on whose names and the remains of 
Irish romance relating to them, Macpherson built his splendid 
forgeries. These two individuals were chieftains of the cele- 
brated flana-Eirionn, or militia of Erin, the ancient national 
army whose exploits have been so often sung bj the bards, and 
which was suppressed for its turbulence bj Khig Cairbre. It 
had, in fact, been for some time divided into two rival septs^the 
Clanna Baoisgne, commanded bj Oisin, and the Clanna Moma, 
which was protected by the King of Munster. Continual feuds 
led to frequent and violent contentions, and one of these be- 
tween Goll and Finn Mac Cumhal, near Finn's palace, at 
Almhain, on the hill of Allen, in Leinster, had risen to such 
a height that it could only be appeased by the intervention 
of die bards, who shook the chain of silence between the 
chiefs, and succeeded in calming their animosities** — WrighCa 
History of Ireland* 



1 
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Whether to clansmen's martial tread, 

Or wild " ulula" o'er the dead. 

• •••••••• 

1 drank the evening's calm, but sigh'd, 
For Sireland's long humbled pride ; 
And thoughts intense flash'd o'er my brain, 
But quick as lightning quench'd again. 
I heard, as in a fever'd dream, 
An ancient, wild, heroic theme, 
That once arose among the free 
On the dark plain of Ossory, 
And from the arras (fancy's trace), 
strode warrior mail'd of antique i^ce, 
His halberd strong in gauntlet prest. 
The sunburst* waving o'er his crest ; 
Hard*by a Druid swept his lyre, 
That rous'd the chief to love or ire. 

How sweet that hour for vision's flight. 
When day i-esigns her throne to night ; 
When lark and throstle seek their rest. 
And every leaf with dew is prest ; 
When glow-worm's lamp shines on the lea. 
When pours the night-bird's minstrelsy ; 
And amber beams of sinking day 
Melt o'er the azure hills away. 

I rous'd me like from moody dream, 
As the last red retiring gleam. 
Glinted along the massy walls 
Of Hugh De Lacy's sombre halls ; 
And nigh unto a window drew^ 
To hail soft eve's romantic view. 

The sunborBt was the fanciful name given by the ancient 



Irish to the royal banner. — Moart^s Melodies, 
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From out that Gothic window high 

Long earnestly I fix'd mine eye 

Upon a weather-beaten form, 

That seem'd to be fatigued and worn. 

The thread-bare garb, scarce visible 

From dust, the scanty purse could tell. 

Oh I 't was a harper old and gray, 

" That saw in youth a happier day". 

No brother minstrel now had he. 

Save one in Ulladh's^ country ; 

Tho' old, he still the harp- strings spann'd, 

And wander'd o'er his native land, 

Seeking at eve the cottage door, 

And merry greetings of the poor. 

As he was wont in days of yore. 

With falt'ring step he came along, 
What oft bore burthen to his song. 
The old harp, all his Earthly store, 
Upon his infirm back he bore. 
Ah 1 well-a-day I gone is the time 
When in fair halls that harp did chime ; 
When lords sought bardic minstrelsy, 
And vied in hospitality. 
But now to him the peasant's cot 
Is a more sweet and welcome spot. 
Than baron's castle proudly set 
With turret, tower, and minaret. 

The old man's face wore smiles anew, 
As near the castle's porch he drew, 
For welcome sweet was there he knew. 
And easy audience ne'er debarr'd,^ 
For poor Erin's wandering bard. 

1 Ulladh, Ulia, or Ultonia, was the ancient name of Ulster. 
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He sought the kitchen's rustic seat, 

To rest his weary blister'd feet ; 

The matron, generous and good, 

.Nature's wants supplied with food, 

Then led him on with noiseless gait 

To the old hall in which I sate. 

• ■•••■••• 

At the door he paused, as if to scan 
My thoughts, while simply thus began 
The hostess an unvamish'd tale 
Of the poor wand'ring minstrel Gael. 

" When first in childhood's happier days 
I lov'd to hear this old man's lays, 
He taught my fingers o'er the lyre 
To stray and chafe its wonted fire, 
And draw its strains out wild and free. 
The soul of song's wild gramery. 
The wizard notes that warble clear, 
And trill and vibrate o'er the ear. 

From Lough Neagh's banks to where broad Lif^* 

Ripples through Eblana's* city, 

In youth he strayed — my father's guest, 

There he remain'd long, loved, caress'd ; 

And from our cottage never fled 

Until he laid him with the dead, 

And wept upon his sable bier. 

And drew the requiem soft and clear 

From out those strings he lov'd to hear. 



^ L%f€, Anglice Liffejr. 

' Eblana, ancient name of Dublin. Manjr writers differed in 
their opinions as to whether this appellation was given to Dub- 
lin or a place situated north of it. 
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I 

From thence again to wandering 
He took, — at night oft sheltering 
His weary form on trackless moor, 
In cot of isolated boor. 
For which the peasant to repay * 
He wiled in song ifie night away". 
• ••••• 

While she finished thus, I cried : 
" And has he travers'd far and wide 
The Isle of Saints that gave him birth, 
The sweetest, fairest spot on Earth, 
So long, his pains requited ill — 
Must they go unrewarded still ?" 

He bow'd his head ; his wistful look 
Told the words he dare not brook ; 
A tear-drop glisten'd in his eye, 
He tum'd aside and said he 'd try 
To play, if we would deign to hear 
Strains that to him were ever dear. 
Bright freedom's hymns, that never cloy. 
An enthusiast's sole remaining joy ; 
The tale of bright deeds — ^glory won — 
Of hopeless love or beauties gone. 

His humble wish was granted soon : 

With trembling hands he sought to tune 

The old harp to his favourite lays, 

The melodies of other days. 

But ere its lengthen'd varying chime 

Was blended deeply to sublime. 

Or flow'd in measured symphony, . 

The light prelude of its minstrelsy, 

The hostess made him pause ; meanwhile 

She fill'd a bowl of foaming wine, 
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And brimming o'er and sparkling clear, 

The son of song's old heart to cheer. 

His various ills and wildered state, 

Neglect, dire want, each scourge of fate, 

That wrung his sensitive proud soul. 

Fled as he drain'd the necjar'd bowl. 

• •••••••• 

Again he touch'd the trembling lyre ^ 
With bolden'd hand, and fond desire 
Glow'd in each old and swelling vein, 
As he caught up the certain strain. 
With brighten'd aspect look'd he now, 
The cloud evanish'd from his brow. 
And from his meek and bashful eye 
Flow'd the pure light of ecstasy. 
He swept the chords with matchless skill. 
The echoing war-note now would thrill ; 
O'Niall's wild whoop mimic'd true. 
From hill to dale — Lamh-dhearg-aboo,^ 
Now thimd'ring from the mountain steep. 
Now faintly heard from ravine deep. 
Now indistinct, now strong the swell, 
Now lost again in highland fell ; 
As distant far now melts away, 
The faint cry in the closing lay. 

After due pause, the glowing strain 
Lightens into life again.' 

1 LamJi'dhearq-ahoo I or the Red hand for Ever, was the war 
cry oftheOTSfeiils. 

' Thomas Davis, speaking of Irish music, says : ** No enemy 
speaks lightly of Irish music, and no Mend need fear to boast 
of it. It is without a nvtiL Its antique war-tmies, such as 
those of O'Byme, 0*Donnell Alustrom, and Brian Bom, stream 
and crash upon the ear like the warriors of a hundred glens 
meeting ; and you are home with them, and they and you strug- 
gle amid cries and battle-axes and stinging arrows. Did ever a 
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Now run the rapid notes that beat 
Thick and fast as clansmen's feet, 
While gathering from the pass and glen, 
The cavern's gloom and bracken den ; 
Now louder grows the hurrying strain, 
That well expresses rush amain 
Of muster'd sept into the plain. 
Then comes the march that leads to death. 
The clang of arms, the trumpet's breath. 
The sound of skiarCa furious stroke, 
And brazen spears on buckler broke, 
The whiz of javelins, twang of bows, 
Hoarse ring of mail from sturdy blows, 
And rapiers' din as shields oppose. 
Thrust, pass, and ward, as warriors close 
In mortal strife with spear and brand, 
Clash far above the harping band ; 
With crash of axe through morion stout. 
Triumphal cheer, then rallying shout 
Of fearless few who onward dash, 
To charge precipitate and rash. 
Regardless of disorder'd flanks. 
Shivered lances, broken ranks. 
And charger's neigh — the dying shriek, 
And tronvpda blast from jutting peak. 
And groans of wounded, deep and long, 
That feign'd so well the strings prolong. 
Now bursting on the startled ear. 
As if the fight was raging near ; 
Now distant farther by degrees. 
Borne faintly back upon the breeze, 
As if the flying vanquished clan 
Was foUow'd by the victor's van, 

wail make man's marrow quiyer, and fill his nostrils with the 
breath of the grave, like the vhtJIu of the north or the vairroAikrvA 
of Munster ?" 
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Till faint, still fainter, echo bore. 

Responsive back each death-cry o'er, 

And cadence low of savage yell, 

Till their sounds became inaudible. 

Then burst the chaunt of victory, 

The warriors' choral minstrelsy. 

That with the measured step keeps pace, 

Returning bloodstain'd from the chase, 

Thane, chieftain, henchman swells the song ; 

The exulting paean rolls along ; 

A thousand voices condens'd chime, 

To deaf ning swollen, yet sweet, sublime ; 

And every merry peal that rings, 

Loads the zephyr's gelid wings. 

From cadence soft to thrilling rise. 

With quick velocity it flies ; 

And clift, and wood, and brake replies, 

To the wild sweetness loud and clear, 

That melts delicious o'er the ear. 

Save when it- 'scapes the listener's skill 

Whilst winding round some cloud-capp'd hill, 

Or drown'd in darksome shaggy glen, 

From which it rises slow again. 

Sudden the jubilant was hush'd. 

As if where foe on foeman rush'd. 

At mom when battle's rage began. 

And steel cross'd steel, and man met man ; 

Then rose the mournful banshee^ wail, 

The unrrastrue o'er fallen Gael ; 

1 "beAti x^'de, the woman of the hill. It is a current super- 
stition in Ireland, that a spirit called the Banshee, or Benshie, 
attends on every Milesian family and gives intimation of the 
approaching death of any of its members ; this warning is sup- 
posed to be conveyed by singing in a wild and moumfoi strain. — 
SullivarCs Prince of the Lakes, 
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Deep moaning on the evening gale, 
Fancy paints chiefs upon the bier, 
And closing tombs, while draws a-near, 
This wild lament which met mine ear. 

THE XJLULA. 

Glorions your end was, your cause it was holy, 

Liberty's bright stay, now cold and laid lowly ; 

Yet victory's halo hath pilloVd your sleep. 

And the bards o'er your grave in their melody weep. 

Dread of foeman no longer, or van of the Gael, 

Ah I long we 'U deplore ye in sad Innisfail ; 

A Mhuire as truagh ! A Mhuire as truagh ! Ochone !' 

No more shall the huabhaVa 'laruming numbers 
Rouse ye, brave dead, from your soft dreamless slum- 
bers. 
Your battle 's now done, and at rest ye are lying. 
And the chiefs of your tribe are over ye sighing. 
Oh ! light may the turf rest on liberty's slain. 
No death more exalted could mortals attain, 
A Mhuire as truagh ! A Mhuire as truagh ! Ochone ! 

Sleep ! warriors, sleep ! the requiem 's over ; 
The tear has been shed by the foster* and lover ; 
The contest is past, and the triumph 's your own ; 
Ye are victors in death, for the foeman has flown. 
Your memories enshrined long in maiden's affections^ 
Shall live through the future in bards' recollections, 
A Mhuire as truagh ! A Mhuire as truagh I Ochone J 

Woe for the honour'd and fall'n of our island, 
Long shall bards wail thee in valley and highland ; 

* Vulgo, Wirrasthrue, ochone ! 

' The custom of having foster broders (brothers) preyailed 
with the Irish as well as with the Norlanders, and they often 
loved the foster brother better than the real brother. 
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In the dainech'a^ wild tones sliall descend all your fame, 
And JUeo^s* wann verse shall entwine every name, 
So cberish'd in hearts that shall long, long deplore ye, 
Where many fair forms shall be seen to weep o'er thee, 
A Mhuire as truagh I A Mhuire as truagh I Ochone ! 

The harp now ceas'd, and hush*d the song : 
The minstrel was applauded long. 
He smiled to see our kindly mood ; 
How pleas'd we all around him stood, 
And thanked our laud and generous gaze. 
And said he ill deserv'd such praise ; 
That now with truth he could aver. 
His stiffened fingers often err ; 
That age had spoil'd the old harp's chime. 
And that his voice was crack'd by time. 

We would fain have praised once more 

The aged bard, but at the door 

Appeared a messenger, who soon 

Ask'd if he would grant a boon. 

She said that many peasantry^ 

Had flock'd to hear his melody ; 

They never saw a harp, they say. 

Nor ever heard a harper play, 

Now in the kitchen all in glee 

Agog they wait thy minstrelsy. 

• •••••••• 

1 Clairseach, the Irish name for a harp. 

' Filea, the ancient name of the family bard or minstrel. 

' This is a fact, I am sorry to have to acknowledge. The 
peasantry flocked into the kitchen of the old cafitle with the 
greatest cariosity to see a harp ; the good natured old man not 
only showed them the harp, but was in the act of playing an 
old air for them when I left him. O my country ! is there 
a hope for you, when the national instrument (as well as your 
old language and music) is entirely neglected ? 
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He rose, and taking np his harp, 
Said that no being e'er could warp 
His soul from the poor simple race, 
Th^t more endears his native place. 
Gold ne'er could make him scorn the poor, 
He lov'd to seek their homely door. 
While thus he spoke, he waVd adieu. 
And softly from the room withdrew ; 
And ere his words died o'er the ear. 
He sought the sons of toil to cheer. 

I scarce believ'd my stay so long. 
The night so wiled away in song ; 
Now quick I breath'd the parting word. 
And took me to the plashy sward. 
Where Bovinda's wavelets break. 
And winds she mazy, like a snake. 
The moonbeams danc'd upon her flood. 
And gilt the pines that near her stood. 
The sky was cloudless, yet the night 
I look'd upon without delight. 
For while I plied my homeward gait, 
Each thought reverted to the fate 
Of the old bard — poor — desolate. 

• a.....* 

And must he wander forth again. 
The last of Erin's bardic train, 
Oppress'd with anxious cares, from hence, 
In helpless age — ^in indigence ; 
To waste out 'mong his native hills 
Frail life — a pilgrimage of ills — 
His latter days, which anguish Alls ? 
• •.••••• 
'T is so ; with harp upon his back 
He takes him to the beatai track, 
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That winds along the haxinted dell, 
And bids his friends a fond farewell, 
Until his feeble steps once more 
Can seek their hospitable door. 



A SOLILOQUY IN A CHUECHYAED. 

These lines were suggested* on reading Cray's beautiful and im- 
mortal stanzas entitl^, An Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard, I did not presume to follow in the path of so happy and 
contemplative a writer; therefore I imitated but the three 
opening quatrains of his poem. 

" Bound these lone walls assembling neighbours meet, 
And tread departed friends beneath their feet ; 
And new brier'd graves that prompt the secret sigh, 
Show each the spot where he himself must lie'*. 

Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy, 

Soft fades the day ; the bat on busy wing 

Quick makes his circlets in the deep'ning shade ; 

The bees with dreamy hum their treasures bring 
To store them in the little cells they 've made. 

Through the gray twilight of the soften'd eve 
Yon peerless moon sheds unveiled her light ; 

The twinkling stars a paly lustre give, 

Dispelling darkness from the coming night. 

No sound disturbs, a solemn stillness reigns, 
Save that the night-wind, sweeping gently by. 

Stirs the foliage of the fragrant plains. 

Or rustles through some aspen vrith a sigh. 

Save that the village watch-dog bays the moon, 
Some flitting shadow, or some fancied noise. 

With deep and hollow note, which echo soon 
Answers back in hoUower, deeper voice. 

5 
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Thus the dread silence broke, the timid hare 
Limps awkward from his rustic couch in dread ; 

Again all is still, and with watchful care, 
Once more he creeps into his grassy bed. 

O solemn hour ! in silence to retreat 

To these lone walls where death like stillness throws 
O'er the gray stones, where ivjt tendrils meet. 

Deep seeming melancholy's dread repose. 

sweet hour ! o'er these mossy graves to stray, 
Where many honest, simple hearts are laid ; 

And o'er lost friends a sad tribute to pay, 
Who lie neglected in the murky shade. 

Sad drooping o'er these tombs of cold dank clay^ 
When contemplation o'er my senses creeps. 

And brings to mind life's evanescent day. 
And points to those wrapt in eternal sleep ; 

On airy wing imagination speeds, 

And brings before me ever and anon 
The wan cheek on which the loathsome worm feeds. 

And the once sprightly eye he revels on. 

But in a moment from before my eyes, 
When the mental powers become serene, 

Into the grave the dismal phantom flies. 
And leaves me to reflect on what I Ve seen. 

Then wakes my soul with nature's feelings fraught : 
I cast a glimpse upon each lonely bed ; 

1 view what Time's pernicious finger wrought, 

And scan the sad memorials of the dead. 
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Here lie the rich and vagrant in the shade, 
Here rival wits close side by side repose ; 

The old, the young, betrayer and betrayed, 
The haughty tyrant, and his dreaded foes. 

In oblivion, by the world forgot. 

Mouldering in their dark abodes they lie ; 

Some doomed in stately catacombs to rot, 
With monuments to catch the passer's eye. 

Oh ! who the epitaphs on them could read. 
And feel the tooth of envy gnaw his breast ? 

Oh ! who could meditate a vengeful deed. 
And tread where enemies together rest ? 

The man with pomp or flattery led astray. 
He who cdnnot his love of sway subside, 

To these lone precincts let him taie his way — 
Reflect I— it soon shall bow his crested pride. 

Approach and read, a spirit seems to say, 

The lines deep sculp'd on yonder gorgeous tomb ; 

'Neath lies death's victim, quickly snatched away 
From power, from weaith— consign'd to dust, to 
gloom. 

Yet here the wayward storms of hfe must end, 
And those seek quiet on whom fortune frown'd ; 

Yet here the oppressed shall seek a friend, 
Where proud ambition flnds a narrow bound. 

When the pulse flutters— stops, to throb no more ; 

When the soul from its Earthly coil has fled ; 
When the last parting sigh of life is o'er— 

Ah me ! then 't is nothingness the form dead. 
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The troubles and distress that long assail'd 

The heart are, like its throbbings, pass'd away ; 

The many foibles that o'er sense prevail'd 
Are gone, nor mock the victim of decay. 

To this dreamless sleep that after life succeeds— 
This thoughtless solitude, we all must go, 

Never to return : dreadful thought indeed, 
That raises in the heart a painful throe. 

The beggar must resign his scrip ; his crown, 
Tho' with reluctance, also must the king ; 

They share a common fate — in dust go down 
Where Melancholy spreads her funeral wing. 

They liv'd distinct — the monarch on his throne, 

Would scorn with swelling pride the beggar's pray'r ; 

Menials from his gate would drive him on, ' 
As if such worms deserv'd not kingly care. 

But thou, ail eloquent Moralist, O Death ! 

What deep reversion comest in thy train ; 
Thou hast stopt the monarch's genial breath, 

And slak'd the beggar's Earth-bom care and pain. 

They are gone forever, sooth they are gone 
To the lone church, that final resting spot ; 

Save that o'er one may rear the marble stone. 
They 're equals' now, neglected and forgot. 

Cold clay resigned, to mother clay returned ; 

Its fleeting breath withdrawn — ordain'd to die; 
(Where sparkled love or fickle fancy burned). 

The heart grows still, and fix'd becomes the eye. 
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Ye great, in hours of leisure do but stray, 

From flattery's customed voice of empty praise, 

To where Mortality its debt doth pay, 

Of noisome dust that trod ambition's maze. 

There the rankest weeds grow o'er the dead — 
The mighty dead, that in a palace shone ; 

And there the gnawing worm but mocks the head 
E'en that a diadem once sat upon. 

What boots it there him who a palace built. 
With confiscated gold or toiling slave ; 

The crown usurped by bloodshed, grief, and guilt, 
The many sacrific'd unto the grave ? 

When such a being to the clay returns, 
A lonely tomb may tell his sullied name ; 

But on that spot nor sorrow leans nor mourns ; 
Tears can his hated dust no longer claim. 

But when some Howard's^ ashes pass to gloom. 
The widow, orphan, tears of grief will share ; 

Not sorrows semblance' shall enhance his tomb, 
But sorrow's self shaU shed a halo there. 

Or when Divine Omnipotence shall please 
To take from those he lov'd (his fellow man), 

A spirit framed like the Genoese,^ 

That set as bnlliant as the setting sun. 



> Howard the gteat ^lilanthropist 

' ^ Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, 

Affliction's self deplores thy youthful doom". 
' Btbon. 

3 Andrea Dona, of Qenoa, set his country free from the yoke 
of France. He might have assumed sovereignty without a 
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Fame, gloiy, honour, tend him to his nm ; 

Justice, virtue, smile o'er where he is pent ; 
In every heart, where philanthropy bums, 

^e finds a lasting, living monument. 

Even in life can tyrant, curs'd by Heav'n, 
Feel happiness, or from remorse relief ? 

No ! sweet contentment from his soul is driven, 
Nor wealth, nor power, can e'er purchase peace* 

The past 's a shadow that o'er memory 

Oft passes uncontroU'd, and shows deep deeds 

Done by the wretch : he sees them all flit by, 
And as they pass, his wrench'd heart inly bleeds. 

Vain man ! self-torturing with consuming fire, 
Kindled at ambition's shrine : within, thy breast 

Spreads more and more each day to fierce desire : 
Grasp three-fourths the world — thou wouldst wish 
the rest. 

To gain thy ends the blood of hearts must flow ; 

To gain thy ends must rise the wail of woe ; 
Earth's greatest sufferer, rather than forego 

One dazzling beam of vanity's transient glow. 

From wealth's gorgeous tomb I turn me now. 

To meditate upon the simple swains ; 
With lines above that scarce his name avow — 

The once light-hearted tiller of the plains. 

struggle, as he was beloved by his fellow-countiTmen, and sap- 
ported by the Emperor Charles the Fifth. But suc^ an ambition 
dwelt not in his heart. Bestoring happiness and liberty to hid 
country was a full recompense for all his services : he claimed 
no preeminence abore lus equals. He lived to a great age, 
beloved and honoured by his countrymen, enjoying that well- 
earned name, Fathsb and Restobsr or his Country. 
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No grand memorial wealth or power gave : 
Just as he liv'd he sleeps in deep obscure : 

The name rough-carved artless o'er their grave, 
Is all the trophy rais'd unto the poor. 

Down the troubled stream of life they float, 
But hail at last a port from perils free : 

A lasting sweet oblivious antidote* — 

The grave — that shroud of human frailty. 

What recks the clay, then, without soul its urn, 

To rise in Doric state or simple form ? 
Earth's guest a moment — gone ne'er to return, 

The spirit fled — ^it falls to feed the worm. 

This is the common lot of carnal life. 

When past the portal of the grave : to sleep 

Degraded in the dust, but free from strife 

Of Earth, its burning thoughts intense and deep. 

Soon all must follow, nought of one remain. 
But sordid dust beneath the mould'ring heap ; 

When gather'd to my fathers like this swain, 
Oh ! may my name alone mark where I sleep. 



*' Some Bweet oblivious antidote 
To cleanse the bosom of its perilous stuff*' — Shakspeare. 



1 
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POVERTY AND POETRY. 

IN IMITATION OF BROOM. 

" Give poets claret, they grow idle soon ; 
Feed the miiflician, and he 'a out of tune*' 



T WAS sung of old how one Orpheus 

Gould by his verses charm a goddess, 

And by his sweet soul-breathing strains 

Enchant kings, princes, lords, and swains. 

His songs the storm fiend's wrath abated ; 

By him nature WM animated; 

E'en savage beasts forgot their wildness,. 

And came to list in perfect mildness ; 

While rapid rivers ceas'd to flow. 

And mountains came to hear his woe. 

With the Ijrre giv'n him by Apollo 

Proserpine he mov'd to sorrow ; 

The huge dog Cerberus he put to sleep. 

And made the enormous Typhon weep. 

The wheel of Ixion ceas'd to go, — 

He listen'd to the minstrel's woe. 

At the bottom of Tartarus' hill, 

Sisyphus and his stone stood still ; 

Tantalus, though for ever cursed, 

Entranc'd by song, forgot his thirst. 

False Eurydice her sins repented ; 

The Furies by his strains relented ; 

E'en Pluto deign'd the bard to hear. 

Then pitying dropt for him a tear. 

You 've won my soul, Hell's monarch cried ;■ 

Go, Eurydice, there 's back your bride. 

But now-a-duys the poet's lore 
Is but a poor and scanty store ; 
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Tho' he works to please a nation, 
A garret is his habitation ! 
And if he 's cramm'd into a jail. 
The muses cannot get him baU ; 
His sweet, melodious, plaintive airs 
Down jailors' cheeks will draw no tears. 
The critics for him never feel, 
His books afford them but a meal ; 
His name and good repute they steal. 
No swarms of bees play round his mouth,^ 
To sip the nectar it gives out ; — 
They sting with satire as they flit, 
To round his periods, point his wit. 
Alas ! how like his poverty' 
To the poor song-bird's blinded eye ; 
The world has done him every wrong 
To make him sing a sweeter song. 
O Genius I thine 's a wretched fate, 
When left depending on the great ; 
They feed upon thy hard- wrought brains. 
And oh ! how paltry are your gains I 
With broken peace you purchase fame, 
^ Thy recompense is but a name ; 
While thus to every ill a prey. 
Look at one brother of the bay : 
Wrapt in the seventh Heav'n of glory. 
He reigns king of the attic story ;' 
He cares not fbr Earth's grand abodes. 
His lodging now is near the gods. 

1 When Pindar was young, it is said a swarm of bees settled 
on his lips, and therd left some honeycombs, as he reposed on 
the grass. 

'Thomson, speaking of keeping a being poor to animate his 
genius, says : " It is surely too like the cruel custom of putting a 
bird's eye out, that it may sing with invigorated sweetness*'. 

s Vidgarly called garret. Vide John Wolcott, alias Peter 
Pindar. 
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Like alch3nDUst in goldei) views,* 

He 's blest at present with the muse, 

Smiling o'er perhaps a lucky line. 

Forgetting that he cannot dine ; 

For breakfast quite absorbed his fare ; 

But lo ! he '11 look with wondrous stare, 

When hunger pinch'd — his cupboard 's bare- 

Oh ! look into his shrivell'd face, 

And there you 11 find care's ample trace ; 

Study, pale want, and winter's ravage, 

Have form'd his prototype in Savage.' 

A stocking is his night-cap meet. 

Which serves alternate head and feet. 

His elbows from his coat are peeping ; 

Toes, bless me ! from his shoes are creeping, 

The hair right through his hat has grown ; 

Of inexpressibles a loan 

He could not get, so he has none ; 

His only sheet supplies their place. 

In whiah he moves with Turkish grace. 

No blanket 's near to keep him hot. 

But, pshaw ! it matters not a jot. 

When storms rave, when Boreas gathers. 

The bed-tick 's cut — he 's in the feathers ;' 

* *' The starving chemist, in his golden views 

Sapremely blest, the poet in his muse*" — Pope. 

' For the misfortunes of the unfortunate Walter Savage, see 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets* 

^ ^' He was engaged to breakfast with a 

friend, but the appointed hour had long elapsed without the 
appearance of the guest. His friend at length, wearied with 
waiting, proceeded to the poet's apartment to ascertain the cause 
of his absence, when, to his amazement, he emerged from the 
midst of the feathers in the hed. It appeared that on the pre- 
vious evenuig he had been accosted bj a poor woman, who had 
five children with her in a state of destitution. Her husband, 
as she stated, was in the hospital, and she was a stranger and 
penniless in the town. Goldsmith was no richer in money than 
herself, but he quickly gathered together some clothes for her 
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From which he peeps at mom his head, 
Like one arising from the dead. 
His little, narrow, cobwebb'd room 
Eeceives no cleansing from the broom, 
1^0 draw near the grate no great desire 
He has, for in it burns no fire : 
Besides, his window 's broke — and there 
Between the two there 's thorough air. 
He has one kettle minus spout ; 
O Fates ! his bellows want the snout. 
His paper, pen, and ink so sable 
Stand upon a three legg'd table, 
Which sneering folks would call a stool, 
Who designate the owner fool. 
Alas ! thou Nine's great worshipper. 
So like the tiny grasshopper. 
Say who could deem him passing wise, 
That sings until he starving dies ? 



SLAVEEY— A POEM. 

AFTER THE MANNER OF STERNE. 

** Thoughts, words, and deeds the statute blames with reason. 
But surely dreams were ne'er indicted treason" — ^Burns* 

** Heaven makes no slave" — Francis Datib. 

O Slavery, bom in Stygian gloom. 

Of a fierce mother. Despotism yclept; 

Since her ill-omen'd birth, who sways the brav^ 

And noble vanquished with iron sceptre. 

Who undoes the work of ages in a day ; 

Where'er she treads, with Misery you follow. 

And pale Affliction stalking in thy rear. 

to seU, and stripped his bed of the blankets and coverings for 
the pro^tion of the children. The consequence was, that he 
found himself extremely cold, and, as an only resource, he had 
ripped up the bedding, and buried himself amongst the feathers 
for warmth" — Washington Irving' s Life of Goldsmith. 



i 
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Wrinkled care upon thy brow forlorn sits, 
And mad despair is flashing from thine eye ; 
Loathing Melancholy flits around thy head ; 
Adamant chains, with boding dismal clank, 
Cling to thy lowly meagre form. One hand 
Gras][)s liberty and all her golden sweets, 
While with the other you proud honour seize. 
And drag unto your uncouth darkling cell — 
That dank abode, where gloom and terror steep 
The captive's senses in embittered woe, 
Sorrow which none but bondsmen ever know. 

O bane of good, how many noble men 

Have drank thy better draughts unto the dregs I 

my coimtry I my deep wounded country ! 
How many of thy illustrious dead 

Do you lament the loss of I How many 
Of them, in galling shackles, have withered 
In youthful bloom mew'd in a horrid cell. 
Brooding in sadness o'er their wayward fate 
And sad condition, — ^half wasted away 
With expectation and confinement long ; 
There left, as in a desert cave, to dwell 
'Midst ebon shades and one continued night, 
Bobed in frightful stillness and chaos. 

One day,* while travelling through freedom's land, 
With such ideas floating on my brain, 

1 stretch'd me listless on a sloping hill. 
And gazed upon a vale that lay beneath. 
There I traced a gentle river's coilrse. 
That wandered lazily 'mong verdant trees ; 
And far as eye could ken its either bank, 
Hung lilies, myrtles, and sweet eglantine, 
On the hills waved golden orange groves ; 

The wolds were fraught with rip'ning bearded grain, 
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And bleating folds stray'd o'er the pasture fields. 

I heard the busy hum of trading men ; 

The click of factories in the distance. 

Meanwhile I gazed on the panoramic view ; 

The mist of morning raxified became, 

Which hung listlessly o'er a city grand, 

And roUing up to the high firmament, 

Display'd cupolas, towers, minarets 

(That temples large and palaces adom'd). 

And tops of statues of brave patriots, 

Great men of learning, and of justice great. 

Ships of traffic were plying to and fro, 

With pleasure barges intermingled. 

On the broad and undulating river. 

I marked the people of each passing skiff, 

With unfeign'd pleasure I cannot express. 

Their happy laughing faces and'^ay smiles 

Plainly told that Liberty, sweet goddess 

Of peace and art, smil'd graciously upon them. 

My senses with the sight were gratified, 

Till his meridian the sun approached, 

The noon's oppressive heat overcame me. 

And I sank into a supine slumber. 

I dreamt — but that dream brought me back once more 

.To an isle of bondage — my natal land ; 

It placed me near a dungeon dank, 

In which a high-soul'd captive patriot 

(Bearing that vile appellation — " felon", 

That nomenclature of the tyrant foe) 

Was writhing in an agony of soul. 

I heard the mournful ring of his fetters. 

The long-drawn sigh that spoke the breaking heart, 

Which melancholy anddeep echo woke. 

And silence' throne usurp'd. I was tempted 

To draw closer to confinement's lowly porch. 

I then look'd through the strong door's grated bars, 
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And by the prison's twilight tried to pierce 
The turbid region that disguised him. 
Too soon the pale dejected form I saw 
In the far comer of his dank abode, 
Seated upon a scanty heap of straw. 
His elbow was leaning against the ground. 
And on his spent hand his head reclined, 
That temple of a noble mind had chang'd 
Its tresses black for locks of silver hue. 
On his once handsome profile I gazed, 
But, alas 1 the sunken cheek — the swollen eye- 
Made me recoil affiighted and amazed : 
There her image curs'd sorrow had stamped. 
The life blood's tint had fled at her approach. 
The smile — the glow of happiness was gone, 
And left behind but nature's fragile wreck. 
The scant prison fare — ^water and coarse bread— 
Remain'd from mom untouch'd before him. 
He felt not hunger's appetition. 
Ah, no ! his breast was fill'd too much with grief; 
Discord had usurped the seat of peace. 
In that whilome proud and swelling bosom ; 
Paroxysms, delirious sickness of heart. 
Hectic and feverish anxiety, 
Fill'd the chasm of his suffering Earthly. 
I heard him utter in a subdued tone 
(To ease his burning brain) a plaint of wrongs ; 
To the grating closer I brought mine ear. 
And listen'd to the feeling narrative 
In breathless silence. " I was torn", he said, 
" From the halls of my brave progenitors ; 
From the home where soft content shed its balm 
Around my ripening youth ; where a fond wife 
And gentle infant, lovely as the day. 
Banished by their sweet smiles aught but joy ; 
Where lived my early footsteps' fond guide. 
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My mother ! my old afflicted mother, 

Who so tenderly, so dearly lov*d me ; 

They have seared her warm maternal heart, 

They have brought her to the cold grave — ^they have ! 

That dull dark grave, where sleep my tender wife 

And her once bosom'd care, my perish'd child. 

Oh ! these thoughts like darts rankle in my brain, 

They swell the boundless surges of my heart. 

And make it bleed anew. From men's looks pent, 

Save the jailor's scojQ&ng, withering scowl. 

Exactly I have been twelve years to-day, 

In this narrow cell, silent as the grave. 

All comfortless, in one continued night. 

The bright sun, that opes the dull gates of morn 

In the orient with his amber light. 

And gilds at eve the obscure western hills, 

I ne'er beheld during that tedious time 

(Which seem'd to move away on leaden wings). 

His veering rays supplied me with no heat ; 

I beheld not the moon's bright effluence ; 

The planet's orb revolved unseen by me, 

I searched in vain for those HeaVnly lamps 

I oft saw glitter in the galaxy. 

Buried in the damp vault's dayless gloom. 

Strict note and sure account I have kept 

(Tho' hope fled me of being e'er set free) 

Of days, of months, of years that roll'd away 

With lazy crippl'd pace : they are all etched 

In a calendar of stone with this nail, 

Kusty grown from the cold cell's impure dew. 

Ah ! time and damp have left their sullen prints 

Upon the offspring of the hard- wrought ore, 

As deep and dire as on the child of fate. 

This nail and I have been so long allied. 

That us between a kind of friendship sprung ; 

For aye it marked of bondage each day less. 
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And was a sapient Monitor to me. 

Since of captivity first it notched an hour, 

How stiff these limbs have grown^ how white these 

locks ! 
And where are the fearless noble vanquish'd, 
That my young spirit taught to soar above 
All worldly vanity or slavi^hness ? 
Those that weaned my heart withal to love, 
Virtue, justice, philanthropy, and truth, 
And fed freedom's fire that glow'd in my breast, 
Which, unextinguished, habitates it still. 
Tho' all other passions there have long 
Geas'd to be — remembrance leaps kindly back 
To former days that roU'd too quick away, — 
To gay compeers that cheer'd with restless zeal 
The drooping soul of downcast Fatherland I 
But only more to sadden solitude ; 
For oh 5 no friend, no brother now is near : 
They sleep in death, or bear the helot's chain. 
Home nor liberty remain for me no more". 
Here he paused, as if to let his thoughts 
Flpw back to the fair morning of the past ; 
To youth's vale, its sweet familiar scenes. 
And kinsmen of mighty hearts, that pined 
On foreign shores, and moufti'd him as the dead ; 
But though his voice suspended was e'en then, 
I saw, as I scrutiniz'd his aspect. 
That the eye (that brilliant mirror of the heart. 
That mystic telescope unt^the soul) 
Was not silent ; the deep shadowy tinge 
That pass'd a<;ross it spoke the burning mind ; 
The countenance express'd the bitter words 
That were grav'n deep upon his breaking heart ; 
The cheek that burning tears had furrowed, 
Which for a hectic flush resign'd its pallid look. 
Which shoVd that all the injuries done him 
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Were crowding back to reason's citadel. 
But a moment brought back the mild pale look ; 
And thus resumed he in a milder tone : 
" The gibbet has cruelly thousands glean'd 
Of my high-souled bold compatriots ; 
Their ghastly visions before me glide, 
And to their wan distorted features point.. 
Sorrow dilates when numbers I behold, 
That fancy brings around in flick'ring groups, 
Of those who, from their sweeten'd homes outcast, 
Wander half naked, destitute — ^the old 
And feeble — sad mother and smiling child. 
Without a shelter for each weary head. 
Until winter's pitiless tornado 
Relaxed their sufferings in death's jaws. 
Alas ! and must imagination, still- 
Distempered, paint the many forms of those 
Chainless spirits that pin'd in galling chains ; 
That languish'd in a prison's fresco, long 
Debarr'd from pity's sweet angelic smile ; 
Groaning in sickness of body and mind, 
And no friend nigh to shed compassion's tears 
That could heal the wound made by calamity, 
As dew drops falling on the drooping rose' ? 
The perpetrators of these horrid acts, 
The cause of all a nation's wretchedness 
(Which fell, disrobed of every freedom, 
The prey of thirsty sword and cruel rapine) 
Now in superfluous enjoyments revel. 
With callous hearts and cringing narrow souls. 
In splendour they in gilt calashes roll. 
The luscious dainties of each season strong 
Perfume the board their appetites to tempt ; 
In mad orgies they drown reflection's sting ; 
Unfeeling and unmov'd at his distress, 
They laugh regardless of the captive's groan. 
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The sad emaciated form and cheek, 
Pale for the want of spring's pure mountain air 
To fan it with the coolness it was wont ; 
And eye once bright, now heavy grown and dull, 
From meeting but a solitary gloom 
In each glance ; while without the dreary walls 
The sun looks bright — the spring and summer's sweets. 
Spread prolific by a bounteous hand, 
Bud forth, bloom out, then pass away unseen. 
But ah ! there is a fairer flow'r than all 
The bright selections of ^namell'd May, 
That blooms within the noble captive's cell, 
Unscath'd by noisome air or ruthless hand, 
That cannot wither when pale autumn seres — 
T is the patriot's unfettered spirit. 
Tho' his ear, by the wingy tribe once charm'd 
(That pour'd soft melody from every spray), 
Has lost their modulated accents long. 
Yet, yet he breathes a music far more sweet, 
A language of the soul more soft, sincere. 
That warbles from the solitary cell, 
Through the close portal bars a tale to tell, 
That zeal and freedom there, unquench'd by tyrants, 
dwell. 

The voice now ceas'd : dread silence reign'd aroiuid, 

And with a full heart from the prison's cell 

To take departure I proceeded quick ; 

But a long deep groan brought me back once more 

To the pale spectacle that breathed it ; 

1 heard him utter half inaudibly : 

" O God ! forgive my murderers — my foes". 

But ere it died upon his burning lips. 

Life's frail chain broke, the artery ceased to beat, 

And the forgiving soul in silence soai'd 

From its frail Earthly cell, its mortal coil, 



Unto A realm of liberty and bliaa — 

Unto the throne of that great King who made it. 

I tnra'd from the chaia'd and hfeless form. 

" Curse on your murderers", I cried aloud, 

As a deep sigh broke from my bursting heart ; 

A burning tear upon my fluah'd cheek fell, 

And thus distracted, tortur'd, I awoke 

As eve's last rays blush'd back a faint adieu. 
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THE LOVER'S LEAP. 



The Loyer^s Leap is situated in a romantic spot above the 
Dargle, in the County Wicklow. The rock is well adapted for 
such a tender and extraordinary exploit, being nearly perpen- 
dicular, and I think more than one hundred feet high. There is 
a legend connected with this spot from which the cliff has taken 
its name, like that in Greece where Sappho is said to have 
plunged from in a fit of despair. Contrary to the story con- 
nectol with the spot, I have taken the liberty in this poem of 
picturing the death of two faithful lovers instead of one. 

O'er the deep precipice long two forms stood, 

And seemed to contemplate the Dargle's flood. 

The gurgling waters in Apollo's blaze 

Beflected back their sad and earnest gaze. 

Alas ! those faithful pair, in joy or woe, 

Their souls in confluence ran with equal flow ; 

Burn'd with the same ardour, the same deep love, 

Link'd by a spell which death alone could move. 

They had long sharM alternate griefs and fears, 

Oft had they wip'd away each other's tears. 

Affliction clouded o'er love's painted ray, 

And sadness swell'd to gloom the cheerful day. 

Long had their friends objected to the love, 

And by restraint their passions to remove. 

Had separated those fond feeling hearts. 

And used in vain all persuasive arts 

To quench affection — embers of regret. 

And teach the mutual lovers to forget. 

But all was vain ! they lov'd too long, too true, 

Smiles could not change, or threats the least subdue. 
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Nature had triumphed o'er each subtle plan, 

One was left off, another then began ; 

Renounced — a third dark vigil then would keep, 

But only more to moke the suff 'rers weep ; 

Even the more in absence to adore 

And cling to past visions more and more. 

Deep in their hearts flamed the exhaustless Are, 

And w^*h death, only death, it could expire. 

Oft ha d they written, but a spy was kept 

To watch each bUlet doux, and intercept. 

Months had roll'd on with long and listless pace 

Since Emun smil'd upon his Kathleen's face. 

Maddened with hope, trembling with despair, 

He burst all bounds, and sought his hapless fair. 

Lonely he found her near that silent spot. 

Where fate had left her long to mourn their lot, 

For him she lov'd to pray with lifted eyes, 

To pine in thought and rend the air with sighs. 

He clasp'd her form, deep feelings soon o'ercame — 

Her head soon rested where it oft had lain ; 

The swelling hearts now join'd so softly, beat 

In unison that love was once more sweet, 

The fond forbidden flame more deeply warm'd. 

And every source of feeling once more charm'd. 

Exalted in a dream of future day. 

They felt each sorrow quickly drawn away, 

The clouded past was veil'd from every thought. 

Ah I one ecstatic moment wonders wrought. 

They woke, O Fates ! each rapture left behind. 

The saddest couple of all human kind. 

Silent they stood where beauty ceaseless blooms, 

Where spring's first flowers shed their light perfumes. 

Where summer's sun on crystal water glows, • 

Meet spot for spirits flx'd in sweet repose. 

In other days, ere all their joys had fled, 

By love's true instinct thither gaily led ; 
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They oft had wander'd all the summer day, 
Nor thought of home till Sol withdrew his ray- 
Now on the hill to breathe the cooling breeze, 
Now laps'd in shade among the verdant trees ; 
Oft like the antelope with agile bound 
Leaping crags which capreolate crowned. 
Ah ! now how changed, with all their fond hopes fled. 
As vernal blossoms by the tempest shed ! 
A captive maid now seeks this place to sigh, 
A banish'd lover here returns to die ! 
No gleam of future now could smile away 
The darkhng clouds obscuring present day. 
Ah ! now no friends were near to interpose, 
And snatch them from anticipated woes, 
The wretched pair in youthfid bloom to save 
From mad despair and an untimely grave ! 
Unrelenting friends, ye saw their wild despair, 
Nor thought such suff 'ring had deserved your care. 
But ah ! you soon had cause to curse the day 
Your pride had stolen happiness away, 
From tender bosoms fill'd with one deep thought, 
With tmutterable feelings years had wrought. 
They had withstood the fearful parting shock, 
To meet once more upon the lonely rock, 
Where oft their forms in soft evening grac'd. 
Where oft the landscape they had fondly trac'd. 
Where all their vows were breath'd on gentle air — 
If bliss on Earth there be, they felt it there. 
Oh I now they stood upon its outward peak. 
With aspects calm, though tears were on each cheek. 
Destin^ doomed them to an awful fate ! 
Friends might repent or soften, but too late ; 
The rash act they sought to perpetrate with speed, 
O Fate ! O Furies ! was this act decreed ? 
Forbid it. Heaven ! despair has caused the deed. 
O'er the high crag, aocustom'd place of love 
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No more the passions can now softly move 

Those hapless pair, who saw each bright hope die, 

Rung by remembrance of sweet days gone by, 

Death,' only death, the grave, alas ! the grave. 

Could wrench away the love that Heaven gave. 

If it be true that love's celestial light. 

Oh ! long it beam'd within those souls and bright. 

On the steep verge where now their senses reel'd. 

That love ineffable their vows oft seal'd : 

Seal'd on their hearts while life would bind to Earth, 

Till death should waft it where love first had birth. 

Silent and motionless above the deep, 

They look'd like angels o'er the impending steep, 

Or Grecian statues in some fairy dell, 

Plac'd on a high and ponderous pedestal. 

Grief and despair lured them to their doom. 

Where fate condemned them to an early tomb : 

Where o'er the leap their woe still sorrow claims, 

Where pity sheds a tear-drop o'er their names ; 

Where virtue veils the crime, but feels the woes 

That round that spot traditions still disclose. 

Fond hapless pair, to live out life apart 

Was dread rebellion to each fervid heart, 

Where Nature sway'd with supreme anarchy, 

Nor deign'd to abdicate Restraint to thee. 

Stem and cautious, cold and loveless dame, 

That freezing breathes to quench the glowing flame — 

Ah I flame unwasting ! rapturous desire I 

Sweet constant wish, and hope's consuming fire ! 

No more its victims sorrow can pursue, 

Or snatch soft gleams of happiness from view. 

No more in absence now they shall deplore : 

Cold lie their relics joined for evermore. 

Melancholy took them to her placid gloom, 

Where spreads the cypress weeping o'er their tomb ; 

Where Parian marble shines not o'er their sleep. 
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But where fond lovers steal sometimes to weep 

Or breathe a prayer ; this its sad contents— 

O Heaven 1 have pity for the rash offence. 

O awful spot ! where still the trembling guide 

Points down the cliff to where the lovers died, 

And their sad tale begins (with moisten'd eye) 

Oft interrupted by the listener's sigh : 

Here on this crag, now called the Lover's Leap, 

With rugged brow dark frowning o'er the deep, 

A young and hapless pair ceas'd to grieve, 

And lov'd no more but when they ceas'd to live. 

They clasp'd each other in one long embrace : 

Soon all things reel'd around the sadden'd place, 

Or seemed as in a vortex driven ; 

A mist came o'er their eyes uprais'd to Heaven ; 

And vivid as the lightning's flashing roll 

Along the horizon from pole to pole. 

They, half unconscious whither now to fly. 

Rush o'er the steep, together glad to die. 

A shriek sharp burst upon the wanton wind, 

Which left an echo long and deep behind, 

Which o'er the hill-tops, the old rustics say, 

In broken accents sadly died away ; 

Which still is heard when evening steals the day, 

And clothes the valleys in her twilight gray. 

In this sad hour along the Dargle's side. 

The phantom lovers are oft seen to glide ; 

Oft through a vista hast'ning to the glade. 

Where first their tender vows of love were made. 

Oft have I loiter'd at the close of day 

Where these fond pair loved so much to stray ; 

In the sequester'd haunts where oft they sate, 

Long have I paus'd to ponder o'er their fate. 

Where eve's calm scene a melancholy throws 

O'er the pensive stream where contemplation flows. 
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THE BATTLE OF BEAL-AN-ATHA-BUIDHE.* 

A BALLAD OF THE 10th OF AUGUST, 1595. 
Air — ^** The Dawning of the Day". 

'T WAS the tenth of August, morn arose bright and 
serenely o'er 

The towers of Armagh and the tide of silvery Avon- 
more, 

When Britain's forces, far from thence, march'd nigh 
where O'Neill lay, 

For they had left the town before the dawning of the 
day. 

Their banners proudly wav'd, the sun glanced on cuirass 

and spear. 
Their .bugles in the morning air rung merrily and clear. 
As thro' the hills and woods they wound, where flocks 

now peaceful range, 
Behind the spot where proudly stands the little church 

of Grange. 

Sudden, through foremost ranks there sweeps the rain 

of musketry. 
And volley after volley comes from unseen enemy, 
From thickets on both sides their path — they fall in rank 

and file, 
Five hundred men dispute the pass, and guard the 

rough defile. 

1 Vulgo, Ballanabwee, the mouth of the Yellow Ford. 
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This maniple of Aodh's brave van hold their position 

'long, 
And stand the brunt of Bagnal's force of many thousands 

strong ; 
But backwards to the plain they go, for foes press on 

en masse — 
With loss the marksmen are dislodged, and carried is 

the Pass. 

The first division now pursues, fierce Bagnal at their 
head, 

Up to O'Neill's entrenchments there, on hollow ground 
they tread, 

For that wise chieftain had prepared, in front, some 
covered holes, 

Down which headlong, man and horse, in dread con- 
fusion rolls. 

Still the Marshal's chosen troops rush on — they issue 

from the gorge, 
With deaf ning cheers and stunning shouts of England 

and St. George I 
The entrenchments boldly they attack that stretch the 

path across. 
Their fierce defenders forcing back, though with a heavy 

loss. 

Led to the onslaught now appears the main force of 

O'Neill, 
With bagpipes sounding to the charge, with hearts as 

firm as steel, 
Loud whooping their fierce battle cries 'mid showers of 

shell and ball, 
O'Domhnaill I and Lamh-dearg-Aboo I^ on Britain's 

ranks they fall. 

1 ** Bloody Hand for ever r 
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Now Aodh himself is at the head of his well- chosen 

horse, • 
And steadily across the field of action holds his 

course ; 
While foreign insult nerves his arm, redress he seeks for 

wrong. 
He rushes to find Bagnal 'mid the heat of battle's 

throng. 



But, oh! they never meet upon that well-contested 

plain, 
The gallant marshal, ere defeat, sank on his country's 

slain ; 
From some unerring marksman's hand the fatal bullet 

sped. 
That laid bold Bagnal low amid the dying and the 

dead. 



The squadron he had nobly led, was forced, diminished, 

back : 
Before the mustering clansmen's fierce and furious 

attack, 
They waver'd, fled, dispersed, then cheered, once more 

they turned about, 
Then rallied but a moment more till put to utter rout. 

Tyrconnell's and Tyrowen's horse now dashed to the 

mdee^ 
Bearing the remnant down of Brooke's and Fleming's 

cavalry, 
Cosby's and Wingfield's columns fall beneath their 

rushing charge. 
As in a storm wild waves before quick reels the 

shatter'd barge. 
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While in the front the war-cry rose, BataiUa Ahoo;^ 
The heavy armed galloglasses' swords and axes flew 
With "vivid sheen amongst the ranks of flying Sassanach, 
While glittering proudly o'er their heads shone Erin's 
GalUGreruiJ^ 

Oh I who could see the British borne before these war- 
riors staunch, 

As frighten'd chamois or gazelles before the avalanche ! 

Oh ! who could see those Irish troops to charge the foe- 
man come, 

And ever dare disparage our soldiership at home ?' 

The cannon were all taken now ; cries of St. George 
had ceased. 

Or turned into dying groans, while carnage still in- 
creased ; 

Before the Irish might, once more, in our misgoverned 
land 

England's standard sunk before Tyrowen's Bloody Hand. 

Ah! then 't was that our banner shone, in radiant 
pomp it blazed, 

Light waving o'er triumphant men, for freedom it was 
raised ; 

But now, alas ! while discord spreads till tyranny dis- 
arms, 

'T is trampled underfoot far more by apathy than arms. 

^ BataiUa Aboo, the staff of power. 

s Gal Greine, the Sunburst, our national flag, was a field of 
green, bearing a blazing sun, anciently called Gall- Grena : — 
*' Bright waving from its staff on high, 
Gall-grena high was raised ; 
With gems that India's wealth declare, 
In radiant pomp it blazed'*, 
s Voltaire has expressed his wonder, that while the Irish acted 
gallantly on the continent, they always fought badly at home. 
But, accepting the calumny of England, and dazzled by their 
acMevementB in foreign campaigns, there were many of the 
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ERIN'S BRIGADE. 

A BALLAD OF THE YEAR 1691. 
AiB— " Graine MhaoV\ 

The trumpet's wild blast burst aloud on the gale, 
And echoed afar o'er river and vale ; 
From the City of Ships in the distance now fade 
Its noble defenders — the Irish Brigade. 

Their banner of light on each topmast is seen, 
The glorious sunburst* of Erin the Green ! 
And there, in his national colour 's arrayed 
The chieftain so dear to the Irish Brigade. 

And women and children now weep on the strand, — 
E'en the soldiers shed tears as they leave the dear land — 
The old city walls, where they fought hard and bled — 
The entrenchment where now their brave comrades lie 
dead. 

French who were likewise deceived. It is strange how ignorant 
Frenchmen were (even up to the beginning of the present cen- 
tmy ) of the history, statistics, and resources of Ireland. In the 
memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone we find the complete want of 
knowledge regarding Ireland in Camot, and many other members 
of the French government; and even in the great Napoleon 
himself the same ignorance prevailed. 

^ In the year 1691, the ever memorable siege of Limerick was 
terminated by its surrender to the army of William the Third. 
Though the terms of capitulation were the most favourable that 
a conquered people could expect, the greater number resolved 
to take advantage of an article in the treaty, which permitted 
their emigration, and, accordingly, the flower of the Irish garri- 
son embarked for foreign countries. In getting under weigh 
their vessels were greeted from the shore by a crowd of females, 
who joined in a song of gratitude for the bravery of their de- 
fenders, and grief for their own and country's loss on their de- 
parture. 

* " The sunburst'' was the fanciful name given by the ancient 
Irish to the Royal Banner. 
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But they dry up their tears and they wave an adieu, 
While from shore to their ears comes the wild piUalUj 
For collected there still have the fair ones delayed 
To hail the last sight of the Irish Brigade. 

With a stain on their names did these patriots go ? 
Did they crouch ere they went, as base slaves to the foe ? 
Did they sink to despair in the deepest of woe ? 
Loud echoing fame o'er the Earth answers : No ! 

Did the Saxon o'erpower with numbers the few 
Of Erin's defenders— the faithful — the true ? 
No ! history's page shows a treaty was made, 
Which honour reflected on Erin's Brigade. 

They leave without stain of this Earth on their words. 
While the blood of the Sassanach crimsons their swords ; 
They are sailing to France, where the Saxons shall bite 
The dust, as they fall before Irishmen's might. 

Basely broken 's the treaty — ^their rage has begun. 
Where thousands are slain by the murderous gun. 
The last seeking vengeance there, there has delayed 
King Louis' brave van — Erin's noble Brigade. 

Go ! mark them at Landon, Cremona, Blenheim, 
Namur, Barcelona, Almanza, Denain, 
Spires, Ramiljies, Fontenoy,* — Louis' best aid 
Were Limerick's defenders — the Irish Brigade. 

And now, as their countrymen pass by forlorn. 
In their glance there is mingled defiance and scorn, 
As they view the old stone where the treaty was made 
By the cold-blooded Saxon and Stoic Brigade. 
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GEAROID lARLA. 

Air — " Grainne Mhaor. 

Connected with a large rath, or moat, close to the town of 
Ardee, there is a legend which goes on to state that in this 
hrugk, or &iry palace, there dwells a powerful chieftain of anti- 
quity, and also his men, who are spell-bound. ' In this trance 
the warriors remain on their horses in a sleeping posture. Thei 
imsheathing of the chieftain's sword, which remains in the rath, 
is to be the signal to break the spell and to arouse the warriors 
fh>m dumber, whereupon they are to rush out and free all Ire- 
land. The chieftain's name is Gearoid larla (G^erald the Earl), 
who, it is said, ia sometimes seen by the peasantry near the 
moat, his favoxuite residence. One of these rencontres forms the 
subject of the lines beneath. 

When the sunbeams had melted along the calm sea, 
A peasant stroll*d forth o'er the dew spangled lea ; 
The pale moon rose high o'er the wanderer's path, 
As he sauntered along hj the moss covered rath. 

And now as he turned his heedless eyes 
On the beauty that dwelt o'er the earth and the skies, 
While the winds were all sleeping, the air soft and still, 
A mail-clad chieftain came forth from the hill. 

The affrighted peasai^t now shook with fear, 
But the stalwart form soon beckoned him near, 
With a smile so sweet and so soft an eye, 
That undaunted and quickly he ventured nigh. 

The warrior in silence then led him along. 
To a cleft in the rock, nor offered him wrong ; 
They entered a cavern all darkness around. 
While the portal closed with a hollow sound. 

Cautious and slowly the peasant moved on. 
Till a lamp o'er his pale features brilliantly shone ; 
Astonished he gazed round the fairy place 
Filled with warriors of an enchanted race. 
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He looked once more on the wonderful sight, 

Strange as the tale of Arabian Night ; 

Half doubting his senses, he looked again. 

While each trooper 's head bent to his horse's mane. 

Fear vanished — each horseman was sleeping sound, 
While beneath his right foot a claymore he found ; 
The blade from the scabbard he cautiously drew, 
But each man raised his head and drew his blade too, 

" Is the time yet come", cried a voice, " to go ?" 
Back went the blade while the peasant said " No !" 
Each sword nearly drawn dropp'd back to its sheath. 
While again came the trance o'er that host nearly freed. 

"Dastard!** cried the mail-clad chief, "could I choke 
Your recreant soul !" — ^his eyes flashed as he spoke ; 
" Begone from my presence, thou caitiff!" he said. 
The cave grew dark, and in terror he fled. 

Next morning the peasant asleep was found 
By his next door neighbour on top of the mound, 
And though long years are past, yet the wonderful tale 
Is cherished and told by the hopeful Gael. 



THE CLAY OF THE CHURCH OF CREGGAN. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE IRISH OF ART M*C00EY. 

THE BARD. 

I SLEPT in sorrow near the clay of Creggan's Church 
last night, 

And with a kiss a maid approached at morning's dawn- 
ing light : 

Her cheeks were blushing like the rose, her hair like 
sparkling gold. 

Oh 1 't was^ Earth 's sweetest joy the young fair princess 
to behold. 
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THE FAIRY. 

No more thy days in grief consume, kind man of heart 

so free, 
But quickly rise, my favoured one, and come along with 

me 
To the fairy Land of Promise, where no stranger yet 

hath sway. 
To bright palaces of pleasure and sweet music, come 

away. 

THE BARD. 

Oh ! art thou Helen, sweet princess, for whom Troy's 

hosts were slain. 
Or one of high Parnassus' nine, of soul-entrancing 

strain ? 

cloudless star ! what country on the globe gave birth 

to thee, 
Who, to be companion of thy way now biddest me ? 

THE FAIRY. 

No questions ask me, for not this side of the Boyne I 

sleep : 
In the mom near T3rrone, at eve in Tara watch I keep ; 

1 am an humble fairy child, and bred at Grenoge's 

moat, 
And in the bard's true hruighin song I openly promote. 

THE BARD. 

Thine offer for the golden store of kings I would not 

spurn. 
Were it not now unkind to part from friends ne'er to 

return; 
And her I won with promises when young — that spouse 

of mine. 
Who, should 1 now forsake her, in grief would surely 

pine. 

7 
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THE FAIRY, 

No friend aliye, methinks, thou hast among thy kindred 

left— 
A witless wanderer thou art, of goods and raiment reft ; 
With girl of golden locks were it not better dwell 

' awhile 
Than have the country scoff the doggrel verses of thy 
rhyme ? 

THE BARD. 

Oh ! woe is me that we have lost the Gael of fair 

Tyrone,^ 
And that the heirs once of the Fews hard by sleep 

'neath a stone^ 
Niall Frasach's comely race who clothed each year each 

Ollamh bard 
That owned their sway — and music ne'er would leave 

without reward. 

THE FAIRY. 

Since those tribes I mourn for at the Boyne or Augh- 

rim met their fall — 
Mileadh's princely line, who gave protection free to 

all; 

1 Tliis ballad is an address to the Leannan Sighe, or Irish 
Muse, the author of which it is believed was almost taken awaj 
from the arms of his wife by his favourite muse. Id older times 
the Leannan Sighe watched over Irish champions and befriended 
them in battle when human aid was Incapable of giving assist- 
ance. This mysterious being appeared to the favoured one in 
the shape of a beautiful female. In modem times, from this 
Irish genius it was thought our bards obtained the gift of inspi- 
ration. The first attempt of the bard in the field of poetry was 
invariably an invocation to his Leannan Sighe, It was believed 
that he entered into an agreement with her when she obliged 
him to swenr fealty to her, that their union should be lasting, 
and that the mortal she inspired should live through the infinity 
of time with her, and among his mortal brethren she seldom 
allowed him to remain during the natural span of his Earthly 
existence. 
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In the Lioses/ and I by thy side, were it not better 

stay, 
Than that thou shouldst for ever be to Willy's clan a 

prey? 

THE BARD. 

O sweetest princess, if thy wealth it is my fate to be, 
Give me a promise and a bond before I go with thee, 
That wheresoever I die on Earth, though it be far away. 
Yet that I '11 be in Creggan laid 'neath its sweet- 
scented clay. 
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One glorious eye, in that sweet month 

When com begins to shoot, 
To ponder long I sat me down 

Upon a linden's root ; 
Beneath me rolled Bovinda's stream, 

Unto the Irish sea : 
How like the life of man it rolled 

Unto eternity ! 

The flush of summer's evening tinged 

The gentle rising slope, 
And brighten'd up the river, as 

A dark eye lit with hope ; 
A ruined hamlet, 'neath the last 

Soft day-beams, seemed to sleep, 
And Heaven returned Earth's gentle dew, 

As if o'er all to weep. 

> JUoses, Forts, etc. These are supposed to be fairy palaces. 
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I looked : one object in the east 

Met strangefnlly the eye ; 
It rose majestic o'er the flood 

Against the glowing sky. 
Alas ! a fatal history 

It soon unveiled to thought, 
The contest of a former day, 

Which madd'ning discord brought. 

Fresh o'er our persecuted land, 

Still furious bands were seen, 
To wage a dire unholy war 

For Orange or for Green ; 
And since two blinded parties mad. 

In wild dissension strove, 
And murder took the rightful place 

Of Heaven's holy love. 

And bigotry at last upon 

His fellow creature trod. 
And blasphemously cursed the spot 

Where he had prayed to God ; 
And while the wild distracting feud 

Spread round the hapless land, 
O'er all was thrown the slave's cold chain, 

By Britain's with'ring hand. 

Yet some so blinded were, they saw 

Not bondage or disgrace — 
And helped the oppressor strong that chain 

To rivet on their race. 
A nation's peace was sacrificed 

Unto the vile and few, 
And those who fought to give them power 

Have felt their vengeance too. 
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Alas I ill fated river, while 

I lingered by thy wave, 
Beside that ford where Schomberg sunk 

Into a watery grave, 
I saw a man upon the crag 

His orange banner wave, 
And sighed to think, unconsciously, 

He lived an arrant slave. 

" Mimuarr^ I said, " he persecutes 

Those who would set him free — 
Those who have tried long to erase 

Dark Destiny's decree". 
Countless reflecticois o*er me came ; 

But soon I heard him sing 
** Boyne Water", then he quaffed its tide 

In memory of the King. 

A youth from Connemara's wilds 

Was passing slow along, 
And in that stilly moment heard 

The wild enthusiast's song ; 
He stood — I saw a working mind 

Was pictured in his face — 
He felt, he inly felt, I knew, 

Some pang of deep disgrace. 

" Can this be borne ?" he madly cried — 

*^ This taunt, in such a pla^e 1 
I '11 wreak my vengeance on him — aye, 

Despoiler of my race !" 
He rushed like eagle to his prey. 

The flag dashed in the flood — 
Alas ! and soon again was seen 

The river stained with blood. 

> Monuar, alas! 
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In this behold a picture of 

The feuds that rend our soil^ 
Alike amongst the lordlings, clerics. 

And the sons of toil ; 
Nor hope there is for Eir^, till 

All their colours blent, 
Give hope, like the fair rainbow 

Athwart the firmament. 



Haste ! haste the day, the happy day 

When each and all unite, 
To form one glorious phalanx 

For nationhood and right. 
Long hung the clouds of darkness o'er 

The sad and gloomy past ; 
The day is near — behold ! the light 

Is breaking through at last. 



EPISTLE TO A FRIEND, 

Who had asked me to 'write a few lines upon his marriage, 
which took place a few days afterwards. 

While down the dingle's sloping side 
The brawny mower whets his scythe. 
And while the small birds sing so blythe 

In every tree, 
And summer flowers bloom forth in pride 

O'er knoll and lea ; 
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Near where the blue waves move along, 
I take my way, from Earth's gay throng, 
To weave for thee a nuptial song 

In my poor rhyme, 
Ne'er minding if 't is sweet or strong — 

'T Avill pass the time. 

My muse grew tired, but Pegasus 
Gives me a lift now as he passes. 
Resolved that I 'm one of his asses. 

Still at the trade ; 
He called on me to sing the lasses, 

And I 've obeyed, 

With madrigal touched with the brogue, 
With epigram and soft eclogue ; 
But weary now of dirge and ode. 

And psalm and sonnet, 
And long and dreary epic's load — 

The weary on it ! 

To try an epithalamium 

Now for the first time I '11 begin. 

And, faith, a literary sin 

I '11 do — I know it— 
For I should no more meddle in 

Arts of a poet. 

But he who writes verse for a time, 
Whether at the Pole or near the Line, 
In Lapland cave, or 'neath a lime 

Of fair Bermuda, 
He '11 feel an itching still for rhyme, 

As often I do. 
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The sun now o'er the sea is winking, 
And, while the liquid wave still drinking, 
He sets me at this moment thinking 

Of coming Sunday, 
When, like him, we '11 be drinking, blinking. 

When steals in Monday. 

But to the business Heaven allotted : 
I 'U soon be working busy at it. 
For my old pen again I Ve got it — 

Which me amuses ; 
But, to an end before I 've brought it. 

Inspire me. Muses ! 

On Sunday, when I '11 drink " oursel's". 
In mountain dew from native stills. 
While merrily Lusk's chapel bells 

Proclaim the marriage, 
I '11 wish the bride free from all ills 

And most mis — c — age. 



THE NUPTIAL SONG. 

The marriage bells, the marriage bells. 
How soft and sweet their music swells 
Upon the summer's balmy air, 
As if to banish aught of care. 

No one there to forbid the bands, 
The young bride at the altar stands, 
And now the old priest has begxm, 
To join those loving pair in one. 
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Oh ! may that nuptial rite prove bliss 
The sweetest in an orb like this, 
And may they through life softly steal, 
With joys sweet as those now they feel. 

And when old age Aomes darkly on, 
And life's gold sands are nearly run, 
Oh ! may they, like the setting sun, 
Smile bright as when their course begun. 

And as their hair is changed to gray. 
And youth's warm hopes all die away. 
And years have wrinkled o'er each brow. 
Then may they love as well as now. 



SONG OF FORTY-EIGHT. 

Still shall tyrant pollute thee, the craven and slave, 
Greenest spot of the Earth, brightest isle of the wave. 
Fair clime of our fathers, sweet land of the brave ; 
Are the freemen of Benburb, or Limerick's plain. 
Forgotten, or ninety-eight's glorious slain ? 
Have they fought, have they bled, have they died but 

in vain? 
No ! as their bright banner that waved over head 
Is green on our memory, the deeds of the dead. 

Each deed of our dead, oh ! each glorious deed. 

Is a star to light Erin's sons onward to bleed. 

To the beama-baoghail^^ to victory, to speed. 

Oh ! wither the hand that would not wield the glaive, 

And in the bright sunbeam the green banner wave. 

When Liberty calls, when led on by the brave. 

* Anglkef the Gap of Danger. 
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Oh ! perish that being, contented in thrall, 
While yet lives a hope that the tyrant shall fall. 

O'er the western wave must our countrymen roam, 
Far, far from the hills that in childhood they clomb ? 
To seek nature's wants, long denied them at home, 
Must our patriot exiles o'er the blue sea 
Long wander, but caring not whither they flee, 
If at last they hail a bright spot that is free ? 
For want of sweet union, will bright hopes be crost, 
Shall Sireland for want of exertion be lost ? 

Unite, sons of Erin ! the time is at hand. 

When freedom, sweet goddess, shall smile on our land. 

When we '11 drive to the sea the red -coated brigand. 

Yes, the time is now near — Green and Orange, unite ; 

Let ye brilliantly mingle for Ireland's right. 

With cheers for her slighted cause, rush to the fight. 

The enemy's power is melting away — 

Now or never ! now and for ever 1 hurra ! 



FRAGMENT. 

A heap of sordid useless clay. 
Alike the poor and great will be : 
Whether obscure or grand their tomb, 
To be forgotten is their doom. 
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THE EXILE. 

" Ah ! sad, indeed, is exile, and sweet it is to breathe one's 
native air ! The bread of the stranger, like that of the murderer, 
is unpalatable to the mouth and bitter to the heart ; the streams 
of a foreign land but ill recall the sports of our childhood ; the 
' warbling of its birds is wanting in melody ; and its varied sites 
possess not that peculiar and attractive charm, like the sweet 
spots of OUT native home 1" — M. L*Abbe Orsine. 

Far from the home of my boyhood, 
When the tired world seek repose, 

I stray along the silent wood, 

Where pendant flowers nightly close. 

My heart heaving with emotion. 

Labours in my conscious breast, 
As I view the deep blue ocean 

That rolls between me and the west. 

A tear-drop falls on my pale cheek. 

That once rivaled summer's rose ; 
My broken frame grows faint and weak, 

Burthen'd with poor Erin's woes. 

Adieu ! I cry, ye virent hills, 

Farewell ! each valley, dell, and grove ; 

Adieu ! ye bright meand'ring rills, 
Along whose banks I lov'd to rove. 

Farewell ! ye peaceful green retreats. 

Where oft my wild harp's numbers rung — 

Adieu ! ye sable rugged steeps, 
That echoed to each lay I sung. 

The dream is o'er — the spell is past — 

The fairy scene withdrew its ray ; 
That witching scene, too sweet to last^ 

Was but the pageant of a day. 
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Now an Exile, I must roam, 
Far distant on another strand ; 

Still mem'ry draws my heart to home — 
My sires I my own ! my native land ! 

Unfriended, in a foreign state. 

Without a hope to soothe my woe, 

I wander, a hapless child of fate, 
Though distant far from wily foe. 

StiD, Emerald Isle, I love thee more 

Than these sad words or tears can tell — 

Ah ! lovely smiling scenes of yore, 

And friends of youthful days, farewell ! 



IN AN ORIENT CLIME. 

In an orient clime I oft stood to see 
The sun's bright orb sinking to rest. 

And to watch his line of vesper- light flee 
O'er the waves to the beautiful west. 

And as his bright rays, dipp'd in the sea, 
Shedding gold o'er the water's breast, 

I wish'd in that moment with him to be 
Hastening to the place I love best. 

Oft I gazed, till where my Fatherland lies. 

Surrounded by seas azure blue. 
His last fading beams would blazon the skies 

With a tinge of the mellowest hue. 

How sweet the bliss I have drank in that hour ! 

T is the hour I shall ever love best. 
When the sun forsakes the bright eastern flow'r 

To smile on the Emerald West. 
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CANZONET. 

O'er the patriot's grave, 

Where the willow trees weep, 
Through their tears let the brave 

Shed a smile o'er his sleep ; 
The soul it may soothe yet, 

That reclines on his tomb, 
And secretly draw it 

From darkness and gloom. 

As the sun's sweetest light. 

When a shower appears, 
Like the smile beaming bright. 

All bespangled with tears. 
Through the falling rain glows 

With a soft golden ray. 
And steals from the moist rose 

The sweet odour away. 



THE EXILE TO HIS HOME. 

How sweet to breathe one's native air. 
Youth's favourite haunts to see, 

When after years of woe, and care, 
And wandering, back we flee ! 

To where ours was a happy lot, 
When free from grief and pain ; 

Oh 1 how we long to gain that spot, 
That darling home again ! 

Oh ! could I fly, I 'd fly to thee. 

Redress thy every wrong. 
Sweet land of bards and bravery— 

Of poesy and song ! 
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Others may leave thee, fair abode, 
Fond memory holds so dear I 

And gladden on a foreign sod : 
There I must drop a tear. 

When on a distant mountain track, 

I dream of thee all day. 
And fancy voices call me back 

From dear ones far away ; 

But only waken to repress. 

In vain the long-drawn sigh, 
The struggling tear of tenderness. 

Half murmured words, " Good-bye !" 

To Heaven the Exile fondly sighs 

That he may yet be free 
To tread thy shore — ^before he dies. 

To fly with haste to thee — 

To thee, from all the haunts of men, 
The gross and jostling throng, 

To paint thy praises with his pen. 
Dwell in thee, love thee long. 

But till that day his heart shall tend 
To thee, sweet, happy home 1 

As the magnet to one point will bend, 
Swept o'er the ocean's foam. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE MOAT OF 
NEW GRANGE. 

Seat of my early days ! memorial grand 
Of pristine greatness and its stalworth men ! 

Huge cairn of kings who swayed our fatherland — 
Fir-Bolg, De Danaan, and Milesian ! 

Oh ! how I love thy broad trees' spreading shade, 
Thy ivy-covered grot, stupendous cave I 

Those fonts that for religious rites were made — 
Each mazy chamber, once a hero's grave. 

I love thee 1 yes, thy every time-tinged stone, 
Each relic near thee, has a charm for me ; 

I Ve wept on thee in boyhood, when alone, 
O'er memories of Inisfail when free. 

And on thy summit, in those youthful days. 

How oft I 've dreamt a bright but waking dream, 

Till o'er my ear streamed Ard-Fhile's* lays. 
And near me Gheber's fire sent forth its fiame. 

And then I Ve heard the full, sonorous choir 
From Druids' crom-leac burst in Runic tongue — 

SamhuinI bright SamhuinP from the fire, 
Till far away the fancied accents rung. 

And then the scene has changed to later years : 

Upon an eve of Easter's festival 
The Paschal fire in grandeur now appears. 

Where long the Pagan's bright beaUinru^ shone. 

I Ard'FhiUf the principal or head bard of a sept. . 

> Samhuin, or Samhain^ the moon, which Ireland worshipped. 

> The bealtmne, the fire in honour of Baal (the son). The 
festival of Baal was held on Easter Sunday, and the beahinne 
was lit on the eve of that day. The early Christians also lit the 
Paschal fire on the same eve. It is now May day. 
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And monks, with dusky cowls and beads in hand, 
Chant to the Paraclete their fervent praise. 

Soon from my vision melts the holy band, 
And comes another scene of other days. 

Eire bleeding — chained at Tyranny's dark shrine — 
A despot's heel pressed on her neck with ire ; 

The psalm, too, changed to slavery's sad whine. 
The sacred flame into a funeral pyre. 

Then, then awaked, as if by tyrant's rod, 

I 've rushed with streaming eyes and frenzied brain 

From thee, old Moat ! endeared and hallowed sod ! 
That brings in dreams so oft the past again. 



DEATH OF EAMON AN CHNOIC* 

On Thomond's' dark ensanguin'd field, 

Where tamish'd ruthless bravery, 
Was forced inglorious to yield 

To bursting chains of slavery. 

Brave Eamon, foremost in the fray, 
The Danish bay king's reafen? bowed, 

1 Eamon an Chnoic, literally, Ned. of the Hills, a celebrated 
minstrel freebooter, w]\om Mrs. Feck has made the hero of a 
romance, upon the recollection of which these lines were com- 
posed. 

' It has been asserted by some ancient chroniclers, that there 
was a landing made on the south-western coast of Ireland by 
the Norsemen, and that they were expelled by the natives many 
years before they overran and devastated the country. 

' Near whatever land the Yikinger's black banner was seen 
to hover, there the natives had as certain a prognostic of death 
as we haye now when we see mutes and an undertaker entering 
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The Ostmen^ fled at close of day, 

Beneath night's dark and fleecy cloud. 

The young chief scoured the bloody plain, 

Pursued the fierce invader, 
And fell amid his country's slain— 

He fought and died to save Iier. 

For he was Erin?s free bom brave — 

He gave her up his latest breath ; 
Before he 'd live a lowly slave, 

He died a noble soldier's death. 

Alas ! what anguish seized the heart, 

What sorrow rent the bosom 
Of Eva, forced her love to part : 

How could she live and lose him ? 

That night his young bride sought not rest. 

For her victory's cheer was vain ; 
The heart that morn she fondly prest, 

Lay still and cold among the slain. 

a house of sickness, bearing with them a coffin, pall, and bier. 
This magical standard,, which the Danes carried in battle, was 
called Reafen, Beafan, or Raunfan, from its bearing the figure of 
a raven. These sea rovers were very superstitious about their 
flag. K their priestess asserted that she saw the raven's wings 
droop) it was supposed to be a bad omen, and generally on such 
occasions a human victim was sacrificed to the gods. The 
bravest of their warriors, even the Vikingr (if the lot fell upon 
hirn^ was not exempt from the inhuman butchery. When told 
his late, the barbarian resigned himself without a murmur. His 
quida, or death song, was sung by his brother, or if he had 
none, by hla Joster-broder. That day it was believed he drank 
nectar with Odin, Thor, Brage, etc., in the Valhalla or Paradise 
of the northern deities. 

^ The Danes were called Ostmen or Easterlings. 

8 
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His thick hauberk was cut in twain, 

Soon death's cold chain fast bound him ; 

And many a kern, bard, and thane, 
Shed tears of grief around him. 

Near Teagh-mor^ rath, in Breagh's green vale^ 

His trusty sept in silence laid 
The relics of the gallant Gael, 

Beneath a yew tree's spreading shade, 

With Erinn's shield upon his arm. 

In his hand the sword that tried him ; 

And his harp, that once breathed freedom's charm, 
Lying mute, unstrung, beside him. 



LINES TO MY PIKE. 

Thou art buried and cold in the dust, 
Proscribed by the laws of the land ; 

But to keep thee from all scathing rust, 
Thou art rolled in a soft flannel band. 

And like mummies embalmed well in oil. 
That in Egyptian deserts abound. 

Thou wert, ere consigned to the soil. 

Where thousands like thee could be found. 

Oh ! when I succumbed to the doom 
The penal laws placed upon thee, 

I prophesied over thy tomb 

That a Lazarus yet thou shouldst be ; 

^ Teagh-mor, or Teamiach, pronounced Tanu 
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And like brave Darra's spell-bound men^i 

When the hour arrived to be free, 
Thou wouldst rise to be dreaded again 

By the foes of our Isle's liberty. 



SARSFIELD'S DEATH.» 

** The yanquished, if brave, are renowned. They are like the 
sun in a cloud when hd hides his face in the south, but looks 
again on the hills of grass*' — Ossian. 

The sunbeams were sunk in the beautiful west, 
And the brightness of day was declining, 

Ere the warrior sank for ever to rest, 

On the field where pale death was reclining. 

" Dear country", he cried, as he lay 'mong the slain, 

" Oh ! I neveif forsook thee in danger ; 
Tet I know not the clank of a conqueror's chain, 

Though I die in the land of a stranger. 

* '' Starting up, he half unsheathed his sword, and speaking 
in a voice of thunder, asked, ^ Is the time comeV But the 
affrighted peasant, scarce conscious of what he said, replied: * It 
is not* — when, with a groan, the warrior sheathed his sword, and 
seemed to sink again to sleep" — Legend of Darra Dkeelmg and 
his men, 

' " Sarsfield was slain on the 29th July, 1693, at Landen, 
heading his countrymen in the van of Tictory — King William 
flying. He could not have died hett». His last thoughts were for 
his country. As he lay unhelmed and dying, he put his hand to 
his hreast ; when he took it away, it was full of his hest blood : 
looking at it sadly, with an eye in which victory shone a moment 
before, he said faintly: * Oh ! that this were for Ireland !' He 
said no more, and history records no nobler saying, nor any more 
becoming death" — Thomas Davis, 
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" Yet, would that this life-blood flowed freely for thee, 
And thy cause, near Shannon's lonely water : 

Oh ! then I would die, reconciled unto thee, 
And my spirit woxdd rest in peace after. 

*' Yet no ! I would glide through the island I lore, 
My shade would haunt the hamlets forsaken. 

And at midnight come down to Athlone from above, 
Every strain of my harp to awaken". 

Death was approaching, he breathed a short prayer 

For his own native isle of the ocean, 
And for the brave friends of his youth that were there, 

With a heart full of love and devotion. 

Then in silence he laid down his head on the sword 

Which he carried in many a danger, 
And breathed out his soul on Landen's red sward, 

On the soil of the trustworthy stranger. 



THE ^OLIAN HARP. . 

*^ So rayishingly soft upon the tide 

Of the infuriate gust it did career, 

It might have sooth'd its rugged chaxioteer, 

And sunk him to a zephyr ; — then it died 

Melting in melody". 

Hbnbt Eibkb White. 

In midnight's solemn tranquil hour 

That music sweet of thine, 
Vibrating through the linnet's bower, 

Warm fancy deems divine. 

Each string swept by the gentle hand 

Of fluctuating air. 
You'd think the sound of faery band 

Was melting o'er the ear. 
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A pause ensues — then a faint note 

Breaks forth as from on high, 
Like the base of distant music brought 

On ether from the sky. 

But soon that low majestic sound 

Steals near, then nearer still ; 
By slow degrees then bursts around, 

With deep unearthly thrill. 

Quick then each voice of all thy chords 

That slept, in silence bound. 
Wild trembling mingles and accords 

With the first unearthly sound. 

Quivering on the passing breeze, 

Verberates thy wild lay ; 
Then warbling 'mong the distant trees, 

Each accent dies away. 

INow varying, now combined, the strain 

Swells on the broken blast ; 
Stops oft, till echo back again 

Remurmurs music past. 

A clear sonorous note oft rings. 

One, two, three others shed 
Soft melody on zephyr's wings, 

As if one minstrel led. 

Now on the winds the concert speeds. 

Like Heaven's cherub choir ; 
Approaches now ; again recedes ; 

Then all thy tones expire. 

On the unequal breeze they die. 

As echoes o'er the main, 
And softly into silence fly. 

Then all is hushed again. 
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Such strains could pain or rage disarm. 
Attuned so wild and deep, 

And o'er the senses spread a charm. 
That e'en could make us weep. 

What ear could hear thy magic song. 
And not feel music's spell, 

Who woidd not, lingering, listen long 
Where all thy charms dwell ? 

Each soft and tuneful number seems 

An antedate just given. 
Before the dulcet, blissful strains 

That seraphs wake in Heaven. 



CLODPOLE AND BEN. 

The other day, while standing in the street, 

I saw a landsman and a sailor meet ; 

They had met once before, foes in a row — 

As friends they recognized each other now. 

Clodpole and Ben straight to a tavern went, 

Where oft hard-earned money they had spent ; 

I followed, curious to hear, of course, 

Ben's nautical, and Clodpole's keen discourse. 

The ready tar, who money never spares, 

Drowned in his grog all corroding cares ; 

Even the staid landsman became soon gay : 

Friends they were sworn, though friends but of a day. 

" Our callings", says Ben, " are near in point, I trow — 

I steer a ship, while you just guide a plough". 

" Aye ! but", says Clodpole, " I ne'er feel alarm 

From mountain surge, from co^ reef, or storm". 

" Pshaw", says Ben, " I was told that my grandsire 

On the blue wave in glory did expire ; 
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From th' antipodes he was homeward bound, 

And in the breakers, one fine day, was drowned. 

My father on the ocean, too, has died, 

In a good ship, his glory and his pride ; * 

And I expect to die there, well as he". 

" Good friend, then, you ought never go to sea*'. 

" Well, where did your grandsire die ?'* says Ben. 

*' Why, on his good bed at home. Well — what then ?" 

*' Your father ?" " Why, he also died there, too ; 

I saw him breathe his last". " And where do you 

Expect to die ?" " There, too, to join the dead". 

*' Then, friend, I warn you, never go to bed". 



THE OLD MAN'S GRAVE. 

Lines written upon a friendless old man's grave, in the 
churchyard of Doivth, which occupies the next place to that of 
a lord. 

« 

No tear was shed upon his tomb. 

No friendly hand was there 
To deck that narrow house of gloom. 

Or waft to Heaven a prayer. 

An honest heart was Charley's share ; 

A simple patriot, 
Who loved to soothe his neighbour's care, 

A trifle soon forgot. 

But ah I he had no dross of earth ; — 
Then why their sorrow deep ? 

Though good and true, yet poor from birth- 
Then wherefore would they weep ? 
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But let us on his tomb reflect, 

And see what time has done. 
Behold the great, the marked respect 

Paid one rich man that 's gone. 

He was a noble, high-bom lord, 
Who stalked about with pri4e, 

While servants himg upon his word : 
But now close by his side 

Poor Charley sleeps, though they ne'er were 

So close till in the grave. 
As many friends to mourn them there 

Kind Heaven freely gave. 
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FUGITIVE PIECES. 



DEATH OF THE MARQUIS OF WATERFORD. 

A JOYOUS host for the chase prepare, 

And with steeds and hounds to the woods repair ; 

And the merry peal of the hunter's horn 

Rings sharp and clear on the spring's bright mom. 

And the fox is found, and the pack's deep cry 

Has filled the woods while they onward fly. 

Stole away ! resounds from mouth to mouth, 

And echo flings back the hunter's shout ; 

And the sporting Lord of Curraghmore, 

The gallant scion of famed Le Poer, 

Is on a high-mettled charger's back, 

And cheers his hounds on the fox's track. 

He has cleared the cover through wood and bray, 

The huntsmen dash away, far away. 

And many an echoing vale along 

Rush, heedless of danger, the sporting throng. 

To a narrow fence with headlong speed 

Now Waterford turns his matchless steed, 

The rider 's unhorsed — life's vision 's fled. 

But a braver heart ne'er was with the dead, 

He uttered no cry — ^no limb was stirred. 

And he passed without e'en a final word. 

In youth he was a wild and wayiyard boy ; 

In truant schemes to revel was his joy ; 
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His days in thoughtless, wild delirium passed ; 
His nights in hair-breath 'scapes were often cast, 
Ere long the marvels of the noble lord 
Spread far his fame with My tton's* to accord. 
Though 'mid this scene a frail imhelmed bark, 
Dashing giddy through a stormy sea we mark, 
Ah yet ! this form of Earth blest with a heart. 
Acted many a noble feeling part ; 
The scrutinizing world was forced to own 
His heart and will were formed not all of stone. 
Faults were outnumbered by good acts they knew, 
His character imfolding into reputation grew. 

Solemnly — slowly — moves along 
A sad procession — a motley throng- 
In every pensive mournful face. 
The deepest sorrow had left its trace. 
The gay attire donn'd for the chase. 
The cast-down eye and solemn pace, 
Contrasted strangely — ne'er before 
Such a cavalcade that aspect wore, 
As now moved on to Curraghmore. 
The noble lord in hunting array, 
Borne on men's shoulders, led the way. 
His charger led along his side, 
Seem'd conscious that his master died. 
While his faithful hounds around him moved, 
Looked up, and wailed that master loved. 
The huntsman and the whipper then 
Proceeded onward next of men. 
Each member of that sorrowing band « 

Walked slow behind, with horse in hand. 
But ah ! to meet in Curraghmore, 
Anguish deeper than e'er felt there before. 

* Mytton> a Shropshire gentleman. See his his life by Nimrod. 
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The sun rose higb, but faintly smfled through tears, 

Like those high hopes, the charms of vanished years, 

That seen through memory's vista faintly beam, 

Dimm'd with regrets for that long faded dream, 

When childhood's hours, or passing youth held sway, 

And woe was fleeting, and the heart was gay. 

In that soft hour, with sorrow's light above 

Her gentle form, devoted woman strove 

To quell the wildness of her fevered brain. 

To still the anguish of her breast : but vain. 

The form she loved of all the world the best. 

Was now cold clay, the spirit sunk to rest. 

The animation of that fixed glazed eye — 

The smile that gave the charm — ^were all gone by : 

The throb of that proud heart — ^yet soft and sweet 

As angel slumber^her's no more could meet. 

O'er him she leans, her hands his head hath raised, 

And long and earnest seems her vacant gaze 

Into the cold pale features of the dead, 

Then from her fainting arms drops back the head. 

She clasped her hands upon her cold damp brow, 

The jdread reality comes o'er her now ; 

She spoke not, and the tears refused to flow : 

The deepest agony of worldly woe 

Had come o'er her, and scorched these fountains dry, 

Whose overflowing in the days gone by 

Could ease her breast from sorrow's deepest pain. 

But now it came not — the heart's struggle 's vain. 

As marble statue, she in silence stands. 

Her fevered brow still prest upon her hands ; 

No outward movement gives the signs of life, 

No bosom heavings tell the inward strife. 

Ah no ! the agony of mute despair 

Must tell alone that love and death are there. 

She wakes from that dull trance as from a dream. 

She knows the fulness of her woe : a scream 
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Resounds throughout the halls of Curraghmore— 

That loyely form lies senseless on the floor, 

And death succeeds, if there 's a living death, 

When mortal all save the scarce drawn breath, 

And nature overpowered sinks to rest, — 

That boon of broken hearts — ^a sweet forgetfulness* 

But life returns, and with it comes a train 

Of wild thoughts, workings of an overwrought brain, 

That passing idiotcy that tells of grief 

No balm can heal, for which there 's no relief. 

Where soothing powers must unavailing prove 

Upon a spirit, prey of death and love. 

" He lives", she cries, " then wherefore do ye weep 

Around my lord ? 't is only tranquil sleep 

Has stolen o'er him — I will watch him here 

Alone— then leave me with my love — don't fear, 

I '11 watch his waking hour and soft caress, 

And feel no moments fraught with loneliness ; 

He slumbers softly, hush !" — But they are gone ! 

The dead and that fond heart are now alone. 

They could not brook to hear that lov'd one rave. 

Whose hopes were shrouded in a husband's grave, 

And there she sat beside the silent dead. 

And in her lonely watchings often said :— - 

Oh I they tell me thy spirit has fled this Earth, 

And sought out a holier land ; 
That the hopes are fled that my heart gave birth, 

And the joys that my spirit fann'd ; 
They tell me 't is dust I look upon, 

Cold clay which resigned its breath ; 
That each hope or sign of life hath gone, 

They tell me this is death I 

But oh I thou look'st still beautiful, 
As when going forth to the chase ; 
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Thy features calm, thine eyes not dull, 

Of death there is yet no trace : 
And thy face, though pale, is radiant still. 

As when I had seen thee last : 
Then I heed them not who say o'er thee 

That the spirit of death hath passed ! 

Still the mourner watches when days are passed, 
But the sad reality comes at last. 
Prom that childless and widowed home is gone, 
A funeral cortege that moves slowly on ; 
Thousands with the sable plumed hearse depart. 
Leaving behind woman's broken heart ! 



LINES ON THE RECEPTION OF A NUN. 

The convent bell has ceas'd its pealing, 

Slow the procession moves along ; 
A virgin 's at the altar kneeling. 

The vestal's veil she has put on : 
Lost to pride, to passions, feeling. 

With humble vesture, modest mien, 
With lifted eyes to Heaven appealing. 

No stain of Earth her thoughts retain. 

In the full bloom of youth and beauty. 

From worldly vanity she flies, 
Sweet orisons her daily duty, 

That waft like incense to the skies. 
She sighs not now for faded pleasure. 

Yearnings of Earth are long repressed ; 
She seeks alone one bright, bright treasure, 

No other thoughts disturb her breast. 
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As the heliotrope fondly turning 

Its beautiful disk round to the sun, 
So her sweet mind with pure light burning, 

Turns unto the Almighty One : 
happy maiden ! meek, resigning 

The false gems of this world of care, 
Its pleasures, pomps, without repining, 

And childhood's home for cell so drear. 

O happy maid ! that cell so lowly 

Shall seem an Eden unto thee. 
When sprinkled o'er with water holy. 

Telling thy beads on suppliant knee : 
Thy Saviour's Image nailed before thee, 

A skull, the wreck of frailty, near ; 
The cross explains the love. He bore thee, 

The skull how short thy stay is here. 

Thine shall be bliss, if aught is blissful 

In this dark vale of sighs and tears ; 
Like gentle stream, bright, smooth, and tranquil, 

Shall glide away thy future years. 
And when thy soul with life is weary, 

And seeks to break its mortal tie, 
Then shall cherubs bear thee to Mary, 

To where God beckons from on high. 



THE EXILE. 

The last ray of sunset on ocean was melting, 

And the dark shadows closing, told vesper was nigh ; 

In Heaven's clear azure the stars were collectings 
And the empress of night o'er the blue hiUs rose high ; 
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Eacb warbler was hushed and serenely was sleeping. 

While peal'd in the distance the deep convent bell, 
Each tone as it wafted, a soft metre keeping 

To the soul-thrilling sweetness of lone Philomel. 
On balm-breathing roses the dew-sparks were smiling : 

For me they were glittering too lovely, too bright, 
The glow-worm's lamp through the floating mist 
shining. 

All waved to the exile a parting good good night. 

Sublime was that calm hour, though sorrows were 
waking, 

To fade all the hopes that were nursed in my heart, 
Though friendship's bright links mad despair was fast 
breaking. 

And anguish reechoed "Fond friends, you must part". 
I saw through the dim shades a bright pennant waving, 

A signal gun boomed o'er the deep twilight sea, 
A sail-studded barque in the bay proudly laving, 

Awaited to bear me to the lands of the free ! 
Not a hope from the past through the future was 
gleaming. 

Was I false then, or was there dishonour in flight ? 
I dash'd from my cold cheek the tear I felt streaming, 

And breathed to my once happy island " Good night". 

Dear Erin, for thee though I 've braved many dangers, 

Yet slavery's chains were too much to endure : 
I fled from oppression to seek among strangers 

A spot free from perils thou couldst not insure. 
Yet my thoughts wander back to thine own fertile 
valleys, 

Still through fanc^s bright ray I can ^gaze on thy 
shore, 
Every pulse of this proud breast in ecstasy rallies, 

As memory falls back on the hills I adore. 
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This heart for thy cause is as zealously burning, 

As the moment thy crags passed away from my sight. 

And the tear-drops yet flow, 'mid sweet dreams of 
returning, 
As pure as the moment I bade you good night. 



THE GIFTED MIND. 

Oh ! many lovely forms I met. 
That pleased my boyish sight, 

And many eyes I can't forget, 
That shone with dazzling light. 

Such fleeting lustre, transient bloom 
Time cancell'd from the view, 

As shrinks before the sun of noon 
The drops of morning dew. 

For beauty 's but a fragile flower, 

A momentary shade ; 
It blooms and droops within an hour, 

Now lovely — now decayed. 

But the gifted mind does time defy 

Its beauties to eflace. 
Each day and year more light supply 

Its hidden mines to trace. 

Oh ! give me then the gifted mind, 

That never knows decay ; 
Tho' beauty fades, unchang'd we find. 

Long treasured it shall stay : 
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As pyramids of Egjrpt's land, 

That still unchang'd are there, 
While towns in ruins round them stand, 

That once in splendour were. 

The face, a little firmament, 

May shine with radiant tinge : 
Each softly drawn lineament, 

Bright eye with silken fringe. 

From out that eye. Earth's brightest gem, 

May love, soft love diffuse ; 
Which lightens o'er the heart of men. 

And inmost thoughts peruse : 

And lips may smile as sweet a smile 

As ever Venus graced ; 
But like the fen- wisp, to beguile ; 

A moment — ^'t is effaced ! 

But ah ! the mind can never die. 

Its dwelling is not here. 
It soars too far, too wide, too high, 

Beyond our Earthly sphere. 

Oh ! give me then, the gifted mind, 

That never knows decay ; 
Tho' beauty fades, unchanged we find 

No evening in its day. 
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DEATH AT SEBASTOPOL. 

*^ The other night I was in the entrenchments ; and as a good 
number of us were sitting together amusing ourselveSf one 
was singing a song called ' Mary, weep no more for me', in which 
occur these beautiful Imes : — 

' Far, far from thee I sleep in death. 
So, Mary, weep no more^for me' — 

when a shell came in and burst among us, killing the man 
while he was singing the song. I never was so vexed fbr any 
one in my life ; it opened his skull completely, and he died in an 
instant" — A Soldier^s Letter in the KUmamock Chronicle. 

The night ,was advanced, the watcli-fires were blazing, 
And the light was reflected along the blue ware— 
The camp was quite still, and the war-horse was grazing 
O'er the field where the fallen had found a red grave. 
Our thoughts were not then on the mom^s coming action, 

As in the entrenchment together we met, 
While remembrance burst like a sunbeam's refraction 
O'er the mind of our comrade — oh ! sad was his fate. 
And thus he simg in plaintive breath, 

While yet his voice was sweet and free, 
" Far, far from thee I sleep in death, 
So, Mary, weep no more for me". 

His fond recollection had sped to the dwelling. 

And the vale where he felt he was happy of yore, 
In his fulness of heart the tear-drops were welling. 

As he breathed the sweet natbe of his Mary O'More. 
While he sang, the weary ne'er thought of reposing, 

But pensive sat father and husband and son, 
While the youth each endearment of home wasdisclosin 
And forgot all their hardships, and laurels they won. 
While thus he sang in plaintive breath. 

While yet his voice was sweet and free, 
" Far, far from thee I sleep in death. 
So, Mary, weep no more for me". 
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Alas ! while the war-worn soldier was singing 

Of the loved one he longed to be near once again, 
A shell burst among us — a voice was still ringing— 
T was his death-song— I turned — he was now 'mong 
the slain. 
T was the fiat of fate ! Oh ! intense was our feeling 
For him who had shared all our dangers and pain, 
As I gazed, from his quivering lips still were stealing 
The sad words his comrades shall ne'er hear again. 
The requiem of his latest breath. 

Which echoed o'er the valley free, 
"Far, far from thee I sleep in death. 
So, Mary, weep no more for me". 



THE REBEL CHIEF. 

Proud cleaving through the western sea. 

My bark evolves her pinions, 
To bear me to the glorious free, 

Away from lowly minions. 
But though my purpose unobtained, 

No countryman yet freed, 
I '11 be avenged for heroes chained, 

For hearts that hourly bleed. 

So sung the brave and fearless chief 

As he dash'd through the deep, 
But a sigh escap'd to give relief, 

And he was forced to weep ; 
For an aged mother sighed at home 

For her heart's bright hope and joy. 
Yes, yes, and a wife for him alone 

Wept o'er her infant boy. 
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And he who fired his youthful hand 

To strike for liberty, 
Bade him face death for fatherland, 

And live but with the free, — 
That noble sire, blanch'd with years, 

Consigned to dungeon deep, 
Blessed his brave son, unknown to fears, 

Then sank in death's last sleep* 



THE TRAVELLER. 

^ Dear is the schoolboy spot 
We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot' 



Bybcmv. 



Oh ! none can paint each early scene, 

Endeared by days gone by. 
Like him, who exiled long has been . 

From every tender tie. 

When sheltered in some rustic shed, 

He sought at close of day. 
To ask an humble meal — a bed, 

To help him on his way. 

Alas ! my peaceful, happy home, 

I left thee, sweet and fair. 
Through an ungrateful world to roam. 

And tread the paths of care. 

How oft I 've turned with beating breast 

And feelings of regret, 
To ponder o'er the vale so blest 

I never can forget. 
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Lonely I left thee far behind, 

To traverse mountains chill ; 
Haply I may return to finM 

Around thee beauty still. 

Far from the world's gnoble crowd, 

And paths of care and pain, 
To seek the calm and peaceful shroud, 

Too blest to leave again. 

By love's bright instinct thither led. 

Fond friends perchance may smile 
Around him, as before he sped, 

£Qs sadness to beguile. 

And melt th€ impress from a heart 

That sorrow marked so long, 
And youthfid joys again impart, 

That brighten as they throng. 

As summer's sun o'er Alpine hills 

Thaws frigid winter's snow ; 
As after mists the mountain rills 

Seem brightening as they flow. 

But if fond hearts lie withered — cold. 

As buds nipp'd by the frost. 
Wrapt in the church-yard's hallow'd mould, 

To me for ever lost. 



Yet, then, e'en with emotions wild 

I 'U to the vale and steep. 
Where with departed friends I 've smiled, 

'T will there be bliss to weep. 
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Unrivall'd spot ! calm place of rest ! 

Sweet home ! a thought on thee 
May* others -with gay smiles invest, 

But draws a sigh from me. 

And finer mansions though I share, 

And simnier spots survey, 
Sweet home, my thoughts still wander there. 

Nor linger on their way. 

T is thus that birds of passage come 

Back to their place of birth. 
Where nature spreads a charm for them, 

Beyond the rest of Earth. 

The Camlin with ujiruffled glide 
Sought thee, sweet vale of rest, 

And pour'd its bright and silent tide 
O'er thy beauteous breast. 

Its placid water still appears. 

The image once of one 
Who by its side in youthful years . 

This life as peaceful nm. 

The wanderer now bids thee farewell. 

Sweet Auburn of the plain ! 
Bound thee may Heavenly calmness dwell, 

Till he returns again. 
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. EPIGRAM. 

The Moslem and Muscovite still, still are fighting, 
Still the Czar and the Saltan are measuring dirks, 

And sabres are flashing as yivid as lightning 
O'er Crimea — vast grave of French, Britons, and Turks. 

The Cossack the Mameluke's heart's blood is s.pilling, 

Yet the Russians^how strange ! have de facto Dun- 
kellin.» 



SO NG 



Hear, O warrior ! and believe me, 

Hear the vows I fear'd to tell ; 
Now no more I can deceive thee — 

I have loVd thee long and welL 
Long has this fond heart beat near thee 

With throbs alone that love could swell. 
And each smile that could endear thee, 

Oh I I have felt its magic spell. 

Then hear, O warrior ! etc. 

On many a tented field I sought thee. 

Clad in this soldier's coarse disguise ; 
Oft a cordial balm I brought thee. 

And staunch'd the woimds of him I prize. 
More than all the wealth, from Ganges 

To the Indus' spicy shore, 
More than all the gold of Andes, 

I prize thy love, I ask no more. 

Then hear, O warrior ! etc. 

» Written when Lord Dunkellin was taken prisoner by the 
Bn ariang. 
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TO A SISTER. 

Mate of my tender years, for thee I twine 

A wreath of simple imadomed rhyme : 

Take it — garnished with no outward art, 

The overflowings of a brother's heart ; 

From him, whose love an unextinguished flame 

Shall bum, if fortune smiles or frowns, the same. 

Should care approach thee, or pale penury, 

Though friends prove false and flatterers quickly flee. 

If I then change, it is more kind to prove, 

To share thy sorrow with fraternal love. 



THE GALLEY SLAVE. 

Far from Kinkora's granite walls. 

And Glena's shady bowers ; 
Far from those mountain streamlet falls. 

Where sped my boyhood hours ; 
Far, far from where I bounded free 

O'er hni and verdant valley, 
I pine upon the dark blue sea, 

Condemned to row a galley I 

Far from my fair one's sunny smile, 

And dark eyes brightly flashiQg, 
In galling chains and ceaseless toil. 

Where the rude surge is dashing ; 
I sigh and droop — ^my soul is sad— 

My spirits never rally — 
This burning brain is growing mad 

As I row on the galley. 
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Upon the dark green flowing wave, 

When the broad red sun is sinking, 
The osprey gaHy dips his wing, 

While I am sadly thinking 
Of home, and she ! that made home dear, 

My own pure, artless Sally — 
For her oft starts th' unbidden tear 

While tugging at the galley. 

Ah ! once I had a lightsome heart. 

While round me fondly beaming, 
True love and friendship did impart 

Their warmth with rapture teaming ; 
And joys that erst were mine, when free 

I roamed my native valley ; 
But, ah ! those charms are lost to me^ 

I sigh upon a galley. 

Oh ! who *d be doomed a pining slave 

To bear the bonds of foemen. 
Would long not for an early grave 

Beneath the billows foaming ? 
Who would not wish release, though worst 

Of felon's deaths should sully, 
To free, when his full heart would burst, 

A captive from the galley ? 



TO A WILLOW TREE. 

The days of other years are fled. 

Since music's soul hath cherished thee ; 

And now thou weepest o'er the dead. 
Lovely, faded, willow tree. 
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Once from thy shade in this sad Tale 
Did charming music gently float ; 

The songs of Bnan's happy days, 
The wild harp's mellowed note. 

Though yet the wind thy branches kiss, 
And the bright sun gives thee his ray, 

The harp is bound in solent bliss — 
Its tones have died away. 

The minstrel 'neath thy shadow sleeps, 
In a tomb, unmarked, alone ; 

And on that tomb poor Erin weeps 
For the spirit that is gone. 

And pendant sweetly o'er the maid 
Th' encircling branches mourn. 

For the loving heart that 's laid 
In the minstrel's narrow bourne. 

Thou sweet, though aged, hoary tree, 
I '11 tend thee, care thee, to the last. 

For thou hast sacred charms for me,-*- 
Thou bring'st me back the past. 



ERIN'S HARP SLUMBERS AGAIN. 

Gbeen island of sorrow ! your harp again slumbers 
Where the sun every eve seeks a pillow to rest ; 

Gone, gone are its wizard notes — ^fairy wak'd numbers, 
That leave yet fame's dream in the beautiful west. 

Since the bard who oft swept it in Glendalough's valley 
And sung Erin's woes and her glories of yore. 

Sleeps 'neath the yew shade, o'er the lake of ih&t valley 
Its exquisite wild notes are, alas I heard no more. 
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Since the minstrel departed, in silence 't is shrouded, 
No wreath of green shamrock around it *s entwined ; 

In that gloom where he found it, once more it is clouded, 
We Ve been left but the shade of its glory behind. 

Oh ! may it sleep on, all its soul thrilling sweetness, 
Let no man dare break the dark chain of repose, 

mi Erin's deep sadness be turned to gladness. 
And the laurel of victory rung from her foes. 

But yet she sits brooding and silently weeping. 

The sweet harp by her side lies neglected, unstrung, 

Which was struck by that son who is silently sleeping, 
To whose lay fair Avoca oft mournfully rung. 

He is gone— but a lovelier sphere to appear in. 
Where virtue's bright glories for ever will last : 

Ah 1 may he glance down on the sorrows of Erin, 
With a smile for her future — a tear to the past. 



EMMEPS GRAVE. 

No sculptured marble marks his resting ground ; 

No line inscribed has singled out the spot ; 
Bright deeds alone his sacred dust have crown'd, 

Undying virtues ne'er to be forgot. 
Fame gave him, though immarked his tomb appears, 

A requiem — ^the patriot's loud acclaim, 
An envied epitaph, a country's tears, 

A lasting monument, a deathless name. 
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EPITAPH ON A SISTER WHO DIED YOUNG. 

Beneath tbis little mouldering tomb 

A guileless infant lies, 
An angel's form — once roseate bloom, 

Whose spirit sought the skies. 
The grass has long grown o'er her sleep, 

Where stands no slab of pride, 
But sweeter far the dews that weep 

And glisten o'er its side. 
Before temptation crossed her way. 

Or stain of Earth had come, 
To steal her spotless soul away, 

God took her to His home. 



LINES ON A NOISY POLEMICAL EDITOR. 

" Whether you look like gentlemen or thieves, 
I hate usurpers of the critic throne ; 

He- 
Whose soul moreover of such sort is, 
With so much acrimony overflows, 
As makes him, wheresoever he goes, 
A walking thumb-bottle of aqua-fortis^. 

Peter Piin>AR. 

My theme is of a critic — man of parts. 

Who fancies he can break some minstrels' hearts 

Whene'er he pleases with a low lampoon, 

Which dubs no other but himself buffoon ; 

A satirist who fills his journal's space 

With mangled prose that speaks his vampire race ; 

Yet sometimes chatters, with a jingling chime, 

A dull, unmeaning, inharmonious rhyme. 
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He has drunk deep from Helicon's bright spring, 

And is inspired — list ! you 'II hear him sing — 

An ode irregular, a stupid stave, 

He chaunts — Childe Harold lumbers o'er the wave. 

"Ye dead! ye dead!" — oh ! now he surely raves — 

He calls them all around him from their graves ; 

And now with grating sound our ears he greets 

With well-named madrigal, " Careless Conceits**. 

O all ye high-souled Literati/ gaze^ 

Refuse ye can't the prodigy to praise ; 

T is hammered verse that quite spontaneous sped 

From out a jobbernowl, some say is lead. 

Though M.'s Pegasus lags a weary jade, 

Yet to spur on we know is not his trade : 
Certes he rhymes (satire may say in vain) 

To gain a niche within the house of fame ; 

And when the muse forsakes him, cries " here goes", 

And lashes right and left in turgid prose. 

A simple, unpretending, humble Mayor,* 

A goodly Doctor, fond of Church and Prayer, 

'T would be better to assault a proctor 

Than to insult a Mayor or a Doctor : 

'T would be better to leave them to their fate, 

And poesy's persecuted tribe to scathe. 

Who *neath the Critic, ready made, feel awe, 

While he (why should he ?), never dreads the law. 

Dreads not the law, yet pays to it large sums — 

But hark ! the apology — ^hush ! it comes :* 

* For some of the attributes which I have given to these 
gentlemen, I hope, if these lines should ever meet their eyes, 
that they will allow me, at least, the advantage of a poetical 
license. 

* The apology runs as follows : — " Sir, I apologise to you for 
the several publications in the summons and plaint in this action 
complained of, and also for the several other publications re- 
flecting on your character and conduct, which have recently 
appeared in the newspaper. I declare that each and all the 
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A moan — & groan — a long and deep drawn sigh, 
Doctor, I 'U ne'er offend you more — ^not !• 

***** 41 

Now let him strut in fine bombastic pride, 

Praise versifiers, or perchance deride ; 

His mandates let the scribbling crew obey. 

And Clinging own their lion critic's sway, 

T is true they know that he is but a bore, 

Yet touch him not, because they find him sore. 
****** 

With censure pleased, he strives now to degrade. 

And brings all Grub Street lore unto his aid ; 

He brings scurrility— a sorry tool^ 

Lo I each in turn he designates a fool. 

While on his readers he can thus trespass, 

He does not know he is himself an Ais ; 

With bold exterior, a lion's skin. 

To hide the great deformity within. 

Ah ! still, dame muse, her grotesque work 's displajring, 

While minstrels sing, her donkey 's hoarsely braying. 

My satire ends in this unfinished page. 

No more with scribblers now a war I '11 wage. 

From henceforth I must say with Hudibras, 

"If the ass kicks me, am I to kick the ass?" 

charges thereby made against you . . . are groundless and 
unjustifiable". It is quite unnecessary to give any more of this 
celebrated letter, except the final sentence, which is as follows: — 
*' I place in your hands one hundred pounds, to be disposed of by 
you as you may think proper ; and request that on these terms 
you wiU not further proceed against me in this action**. 
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LINES TO HOPE. 

* Hope, thou seducer of the human breast, 
That leads man on to future's fancied rest, 
To wealth, to power, to pleasure, what you will, 
Kenews his vigour and exerts his skill ; 
His drooping spirit 'mid a desert cheers, 
You point — the goal in prospect nigh appears ; 
He may yet reach it ere the set of sun. 
But hope 's a flatterer, it may ne'er be won. 
'T is but a shade, the* city in that waste — 
The lake he tries to gain he ne'er may taste. 
The merry, giddy, thoughtless boy will try 
To catch the gaudy painted butterfly ; 
Now near, now far, the object meets his view, 
While promised joy still bids him to pursue. 
The brilliant insect thus he '11 chase away. 
With longing zeal throughout a summer's day ; 
Until the glittering thing at length is caught, 
T is then he finds how dear the bauble's bought. 
Within his grasp the frail and gaudy toy 
Is crushed — thus ends his promised dream of joy; 
The thing too frail for human hands was made, 
In dust its wings of many hues quick fade — 
By disappointment now his trouble 's paid. 
His ends accomplished — the fair vision fled—. 
Its beauty gone — the butterfly is dead. 
Ev'n man in wiser and maturer years, 
A butterfly before his sight appears : 
With patient toil, or strong self governed will. 
Through a long life he tries to catch it still; 
From flower to flower he still its course pursues, 
And with delight its dazzling beauty views — 
Still follows on till falls his summei^s eve. 
Then overtakes and grasps it but to grieve. 
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Its varied charms all for the vision made, 
His hand but seizes, and they quickly fade : 
Ah ! then no wiser than the giddy boy, 
In the pursuit he finds lay all the joy. 
But there 's a higher hope leads mortals on. 
That ne*er forsakes them with life's setting sun, 
Whose charms once realised, nor fade, nor die, 
Not like the world's frail gilded butterfly, — 
A hope, that far repays for toil and zeal, 
When gained, whose raptures more delightful steal 
To suflfering mortals in this world 't is given — 
It is the hope of bliss and joy in Heaven. 



ESSAYS. 



PATRIOTISM, 

Soft and musical us the gentle tones of the ^olian 
harp to the patriot's ear, sound the simple words, '^ love 
of country". How dear thej are to his heart! He 
breathes them in the dungeon with melancholy plea- 
saxe ; every time he utters them in exile, they bind 
him more strongly to the home of his childhood. How 
dearly he cherishes the remembrance of his country's 
martyrs, who sealed their love of home with their 
hearts' best blood! How fondly his memory floats 
back through the vistas of departed ages, as if to 
catch the inspirations of those glorious luminaries that 
glimmer in the distance, like so many flxed stars! 
Mournfully he plunges into past events, until all the 
ohords of his finer feeling become awakened, \mtil one 
deep sentiment pervades his glowing soul. He beholds 
the infringements on his country's rights ; her people 
in chains, her fanes perchance in ruins; and awakes 
from his reverie with a deeper revenge for that country's 
oppressors rankling in his bosom — with a full deter- 
mination to vindicate her rights and elevate her des- 
tiny, or fall in the undertaking. He burns to join the 
weak side, and cheer on the oppressed against the op- 
pressors ; to bring the force of Democracy, if necessary, 
against Aristocracy; and where slavery riveted lus 
manacles and spread his miseries, to extend the placid 

10 
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wand of liberty, beneath whose golden touch eveiything 
flourishes. Hope increases within his breast, which 
cannot forsake him as long as he remembers the nearly 
superhuman victories of the heroes of Thermopylae and 
Marathon ; but he yearns for unity like that of the 
Spartans, and sighs for minstrels like Tyrtseus, to in- 
spire his companions to throw off the yoke of despotism. 

Oh ! there is nothing upon this Earth more glorious 
or noble ' than true patriotism ; it is the very soul of 
philantropy, the sweetest and fairest flower of an exalted 
mind. No dangers appal it ; it is the aegis of liberty, 
the dreaded enemy of oppression and anarchy ; a spirit 
that may be broken, but never bent ; it glows in the 
individual for the good of the commimity ; gold cannot 
corrupt it ; it spurns the glittering coin as mere dross, 
when compared with honour. It is a vigorous prin- 
ciple that never changes ; the essence of probity and 
love ; a pure passion, that aims at one bright object ; 
that thrills the spirit of the despot, and makes the ill- 
gotten crown sit uneasy on his head. 

O Liberty, thrice sweet and gracious goddess, fair 
offspring of tyranny, that causes death to the parent 
when coming to life! It is to thee that patriotism 
sends forth its warmest aspirations ; to give thee domi- 
nation, it raises the falchion of revenge, and lives im- 
conquerable, though loaded with chains, and stands 
invincible, though on the scaffold. Tyrants may charge 
its votaries with dishonour, may strive to sully their 
virtuous deeds, to attaint their spotless memories. But 
where can we And more brilliant names, borne grace- 
fully down to posterity, than those of Pelopidas, Andrew 
Doria, William Tell, or Washington, the fathers and 
preservers of their native homes ? 

What brighter names adorn the pages of history than 
Kosciusko, Wallace, or Tone, who fell in the gory strug- 
gle for freedom ? What are all the glowing actions of 
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Alexander, Csesar, Hannibal, or Napoleon, in compa- 
rison with the dying sentiment of Robert Emmet ? 

" Alas ! for his country, its pride is gone by, 
And that spirit is broken which never could bend''. 

Poor Emmet is shrouded in a premature grave (as he 
beautifully expresses in his last speech) ; it opened to 
receive hun, and he sank into its bosom. But his vir- 
tuous and imconquerable spirit soared from its mortal 
temple to a sanctuary where full justice is done the true 
patriot. His relics lie in the shade ; he sleeps without 
epitaph ; no monument is raised to his memory ; but we 
'find a living one in every Irishman's heart, and an en- 
durable epitaph graven on it. His name is glorious, 
heralded on the "wings of fame to posterity, and vnW be 
as long as Ireland remains an island of the globe. 



A GLANCE AT THE LYRICS OF MOORE AND 

BURNS. 

Since the death of Ireland's most exquisite bard — 

" The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrongs". 

many critics have disparaged his writings, and given to 
him with a sneer, that exclusive nomenclature — " bard 
of the drawing-room ; nightingale of the saloon of 
fashion". Alexander Smith, while he gives to Burns 
his warmest meed of approbation, while he lauds him 
to the highest top sparkle, continues to throw his most 
slanderous and withering reproach against the works of 
Moore, and gives freely his extravagant opinion, that 
his soul was inert to iall feeling of nationality, and that 
he was not a poet. But the extraordinary influence 
and universal popularity of his writings fling back the 
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luidtie oeDsure of the Scottish mtic. It is true there 
is a great discrepancy between Moore and Bums. One 
of onr essayists, speaking of Moore, says : '^ He sang 
our wrongs in the language of the wronger. . . . Pos- 
sibly it was better for the fame and even the utility of 
Moore that this was so. His songs might never have 
sunk as they did into the heart of England, if^ in ad- 
dition to the sin ^ol patriotism, \hej had been tainted 
with the vulgarity of mere Irish peculiarities''. 

Having mentioned the name of Bums coupled with 
that of Moore, I shall endeavour to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between them. The songs of Bums are mostly 
drawn from the humble and ordinary occurrences of 
rustic life. They are generally strong, though simple, 
and graphic, though concise. His language is fa- 
miliar to the peasant, though sublime and dignified to 
the fashionable. He paints nature with a masterly 
hand, and depicts his native mountain scenery with a 
feeling and vividness which strike the mind's eye at 
oace : — 

" How lovely. Kith, ^hy fruitful vales, 

Where spreading hawthorns gaily bloom ! 
How sweetly wind thy sloping dales, 

Where lambkins wanton through the broom ! 
Though wandering now must be my doom, 

Far from thy bonnie banks and braes, 
May there my latest hours consume, 

Amang the friends of early days !*' 

Moore has not the sinewy strength or rustic vigour 
of Bums, but far exceeds him in the beauty and 
refinement of his sentiments. He speaks as warmly to 
the heart, but more sweetly. His similes are inimi- 
table. He treads a fairy land on a path strewed 
with wild and redolent flowers. Rogers beautifully 
says: -'He must have been born with a rose in his 
mouth, and a nightingale singing on the top of his 
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bed". His song is more Tefined in thought and feeling 
than that of Bums, yet the passions that flow, kindling 
exqtdsite emotions in the sonl, are as dearly under- 
stood. Bums sings his country's home-felt joys — ^Moore, 
the departed glories of his native soil. The fire of 
Bums leads the soul along until it breathes the freedom 
of his native hills ; the magic of Moore steals the spirit 
till, it weeps over the manacles of his bleeding and en- 
slaved island. Thus it shall ever be with thee, sweet 
bard, as thou plaintively expresseth it in thine own 
beautiful language : 

" The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains, 
The sigh of th^ harp shall be sent o'er the deep, 
Till thy masters- themselves, as they rivet thy chains, 
Shall pause at the song of their captive, and weep*'. 

The chastened style of Moore is the sublime of an 
alien tongue. We admire his grandeur of expression^ 
happy metaphors, sweet tropes,, harmony of numbers, 
and elegance of diction. Bums' thoughts are moulded 
beautifully in the idiomatic phrase peculiar to the 
Lowlands. We admire his fire, animation, enthusiasm^ 
bold and lofty metaphors, vehement passions, and na- 
tional peculiarities. To his uncouth and home familiar 
dialect and Scottish peculiarities Bums owes his supe- 
riority^ over Moore in fatherland ; while Moore owes the 
outstripping of Bums, in a cosmopolitan sense, to his 
lofty and magniflcent sentiments^ to that language which 
gashes with, the softest feelings of the heart, that struc- 
ture of wild and gorgeous imagery,, and those beautiful 
simile^ such as the following : 

*' Oh ! the heart that has tmly lov'd nerer forgets, 
Bofe as truly loves on to iJbe close ; 
Aa tha son-flower tarns on her god whea ho sets, 
The same look which. she turned when he rose". 

The gesiius of one sways over the wildest tracts and 
the lowliest hovels of home ; the other, to a great de- 
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gree, falls short of that command in his own country, 
while he " extends his conquests over the nations of the 
civilized world". In acquired knowledge, the superiority 
must be given, without hesitation, to Moore. He re- 
ceived a scholastic education, had more time for study 
and better means of information. Bums! learning, 
such as it was, was all self-acquired. But he depended 
more on his great genius than learning to shed the in- 
fluence which he obtained over the heart of Scotland. 
He says, in writing to a brother poet : 

** Gie me a spark o' nature's fire, 
That 's a' the learning I desire ; 
Then, though I drudge through dub an' mire, 

At plough or cart, 
My muse, though hamely in attire, 

May touch the heart". 

He received that spark from nature, and certainly had 
the genius which Johnson says is "the power which 
constitutes a poet, that quality without which judgment 
is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates". Moore 
had as great and comprehensive a genius, but tempered 
with a more extensive circle of science and a greater 
fimd of knowledge. Every line of Moore's flows with 
the polish and gracefulness of the scholar. The verses 
of Burns breathe the power and rusticity of the pea- 
sant. His brilliant thoughts are couched in the sim- 
plest language — those of Moore in the most fascinating. 
The page of Burns appears a pastoral scene with charm- 
ing and exuberant wild flowers scattered over it — that 
of Moore, a garden of the most indigenous flowers, en- 
twined with the rarest exotics, and its fruit trees pruned 
with the minutest care. We might almost confidently 
assert, that there is not a line of his could be taken 
away and replaced by a better one. Some writers who 
uphold Bums* songs, and censure Moore's as being too 
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abstruse for the populace, bring forward some passages 
which occur in Moore's Ijrrics to prove their accusations 
true, such as the following : 

" The fount that played 
In times of old through Amnion's shade, 
Though icy cold by day it ran, 
Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 

To burn when night was near". 

" Let a vista but gleam 
*niroiigh the gloom of his country, and mark how he 'U feel! 
That instant, his heart at her shrine would lay down 
Every passion it nursed, every bliss it adored ; 
Wl^ile the myrtle now idly entwined with his crown, 
Like the wreath of Harmodius, should cover lus sword". 

Now I think there are passages just as abstruse in Sco- 
tia's Peasant Bard. The following, I am sure, is as un- 
intelligible to the ploughman, if not more so, than the 
lines above quoted from Moore : — 

" Her grandson, old Odin, triumphantly swore*'. 

What does the Scottish peasant know about this Nor- 
land deity ? 

" Bectangle-triangle, the figure we 'U choose, 

The upright is chance, and old time is the base ; 
But brave Caledonia's the hypothenuse ; 
Then erg6 she '11 match them and match them always". 

He might as well sing Hebrew to the Caledonian pea- 
sant, as draw metaphors from, or propound by, Euclid 
the invulnerable position Scotland holds amongst the 
nations ; and as to Latin, it is as familiar to the hind as 
High Dutch. I shall quote part of another song which 
I presume has issued from the pen of Burns for the use 
of the mobility: 

*' Ken ye aught o' Captain Grose, 
Igo, ergo. 

If he's amang his friends or foes, 
Iram, coram, dago". 
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Moore's nationality is the next thing which is attacked. 
It has been said that he breathes not the patriotic sen- 
timents which adorn the pages of Bums* It is true he 
sings not like him, but in the language of an alien ; yet 
in the wronger's dialect he breathes his country's 
wrongs, her sorrows, her fallen and shrouded glories, 
and inspires he^ with eqnally indigenous description, 
thrilling, plaintive, and burning phraseology, and a pas- 
sionate earnestness which sends a felicitous spell over the 
imagination, which stirs the sonl and flutters the heart. 

Bums' patriotic sentiments were suflRised with the 
idiom of his native hills. They are endeared to the 
Southern Scot on account of their jingling rusticity and 
simplicity, whilst his '^ finest songs in pure Engli^ are 
comparatively neglected". Here is one of his grandest 
and truest embodiments- of a national sentiment : — 

" Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled, 
Scots^ wham Bruce hae aften led. 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victory. 

Now *s the day, and now 's the hour ; 

See the front o' battle lower; 

See approach proud Edward's power, 

£dvard, chains and slavery. 

Who will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Traitor coward, turn and flee T 

But is it as noble or striking as the following patriotic 
melody of Moore's, so often quoted by his country's 
orators ? 

" Oh I where 'a the slave so lowly, 
Condemned to chains unholy. 

Who, could he burst 

Hia bonds at first, 
Would pine beneath them slowly ? 
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What soul, whose wrongs degrade it, 
Would wait till time decayed it, 
When thus its wing 
At once may spring 
To the throne of Him who made it ? 
Farewell, Erin, farewell, all 
Who live to weep our fall". 

What a soul-stirring finish is to the last stanza : 

" We tread the land that bore us, 
Her green flag glitters o*er us. 
The friends we Ve tried 
Are by our side, 
And the foe we hate before us. 
Farewell, £rin, fiurewell, all 
Who live to weep our fall". 

Could Alexander Smith produce from Bums' more 

brilliant national passages than these stanzas of our 

wizard bard : — 

"But 't is past, and tho* blazoned in story, 
The name of our victor may be. 
Accurst is the march of that glory 
Which treads o*er the hearts o£ the free. 

Far dearer the grave or the prioo^, 

nium'd by one patriot's name» 
Than the trophies of all who have risen 

On liberty's ruins to fame*. 

The plaintiveness and tenderness which pervade 
many of Moore's songs are identical with his country's 
sorrows. Some of them are soft and melancholy as the 
wail of a woman, others streaming like the deep musi- 
cal caoine. What a true, exquisite, and finely drawn 
picture of Ireland's sufferings —what an out-pouring oif 
her agonies : — 

^ But alas for his country ! her pride is gone by. 

And that spirit is broken which never could bend : 
O'er the ruin in secret her children must sigh, 

For *t is treason to love her, and death to defend. 
Unprized are her sons, till they 've learned to betray ; 

Undistinguished they live if they shame not their sires ; 
And the torch that would light them through dignity's way 

Must be caught from the pile inhere their country expires". 
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There has not issued from the pen of Bums, that 
sweet grief over his country's sorrows which Moore 
has thrilled the stranger with : he sings a strain which 
is foreign to Moore altogether — the rights of the humble, 
the lowly scenes of the hamlet, and the dignity of the 
upright peasant. There is no ballad in existence with 
stronger or more exalted sentiments proving — 

** Worth makes the man — the want of it, the fellow, 
All the rest is leather or pninello", 

than that striking song which opens with the immortal 

stanza : 

'< Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a* that, 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a' that ! 

For a* that, and a* that, 
Our toils obscure, and a* that, 
The rank is but the guinea stamp. 
The man*s the goud for a' that' . 

In the remainder of this noble song he tells the poor 
man not to sigh for the tinsel show, the riband, the 
star, or dignities of the wealthy ; for he says, in fine 
didactic language, that the honest man, let him be ever 
so poor, is king of men ; that the pith of sense and 
pride of worth are the highest ranks ; and that the man 
of independent mind looks and laughs at all the false 
show and gaudy pageant of those stationed above 
him. With what a warmth of feeling and pathos he 
depicts his country's soldier returning from the field of 
battle : — 

** When wild war's deadly blast was blawn. 

And gentle peace returning, 
Wi' monie a sweet babe fatherless. 

And monie a widow mourning, — 
I left the lines and tented field, 

Where lang I 'd been a lodger, 
My humble ^apsack a' my wealth, 

A poor and honest sodger". 
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With what a forcible claim he recommends him to 
his comitrymen : — 

** The braye poor sodger ne'er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger ; 
liemeraber he 's his country's stay 
In day and hour of danger". 

Unlike Burns, the imperial mind of Moore never 
lowered its flight, or turned its eagle gaze from the 
great luminary, to peer into the nooks of Irish habits 
and homes ; and though we might wish him more na- 
tional, yet we could not expect him to risk the fame 
which he has acquired in all civilized countries, by 
subordinating his genius to the narrow compass of Irish 
life and character. If Burns was stripped of his na- 
tional peculiarities, he would have undoubtedly fallen 
from his zenith of glory ; and if Moore wrote princi- 
pally for the peasantry, he would never have reached 
the summit where he stands ''radiant and immortal 
among the supreme lords of song". It is a strange 
fact that while that noble and soul-stirring national 
song, "Remember the Glories of Brian the Brave", 
adapted to one of our grandest melodies, is to a great 
degree unknown to the peasantry of Ireland, in the 
mouth of nearly all the men of the Lowlands of 
Scotland is to be found this gibberish of Bums : — 

*' She has an ee, she has but ane. 

The cat has twa the very colour, 
Fife rusty teeth, forby a stump, 

A clapper tongue wad deave a miller, 
A whiskin beard about her mow, 

Her nose and chin they threaten ither ; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 

I wad na gie a button for her. 

She's bough-houghed, she's hein-shinned, 
A limpin' leg, a hand-breed shorter ; 

She's twisted right, she's twisted left, 
To balance Mr in ilka quarter ; 
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She has a hamp upon upon her hreaat, 
The twin o* that upon her ahoufher 

Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na £ie a. button for her*'. 

In the history of lyric literature in all nations, since 
the harmony of song first arose, we cannot find more 
brilliant names, than those of the two great personages 
whose lyric writings we have endeavoured to contrastr 
in this paper. Their ears seem to have been as finely 
attuned to the cadences of sweet melody, as their bril- 
liant geniuses were adapted to the harmonious number» 
of l3rric verse. To the neglected music of their native 
hills they wrote, and though Bums honestly acknow- 
ledges that the greater portion of the suppoibed Scot- 
tish music which he collected, and wrote words to, 
was unquestionably Irish ; yet, coming from the same 
parent stock, the colony was in a certain degree justified 
in borrowing from the mother country, and this music, 
being long before his day carried, into Scotland, it be- 
came, we might say, naturalized to the. soil. In this 
rescuing of the valuable remains of a musical people^ 
there is a commendable national pride and a worthy 
patriotism; but in these points, of the two lyrists, 
Moore deserves the most merit, for the music he wrote 
to belonged without dispute to the island of his 
nativity ; the other received his, as a son does the rich 
inheritance of a mother, which was acquired by an 
ancestor she cared little to acknowledge. 

While these neglected gems of pure melody fur- 
nished them with an endless and varied stock to draw 
from, no species of writing could be more congenial to 
their souls, than adaptmg words to music, and none 
could be found more adequate to the task than they. 
Although neglected long, their native melody found at 
last in them poets that could do it ample justice. If 
the music was unsurpassed, so would the poetry to 
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which it was destined to be allied. But how different 
have been the reception of the works of the two poets 
in their native land. Where the Scottish peasant's 
library is found to consist of only two books, one is the 
Bible, the other the lyrics of Bums. Those of Moore 
we find, perhaps, more appreciated in San Francisco or 
Sydney, than at home. But ther« is a perceptible 
change as the people of Ireland are becoming educated. 
A mind must become enlightened befoce it can ade- 
quately value Moore's songs. Bums had numerous 
models worthy of imitation in old Scottish lyrics, well 
known to the people, and he availed himself of them ; 
he admits he studied them closely, and by such power- 
ful precursors as Allen Ramsey were his taste and 
judgment formed. Moore had scarcely a precursor in 
national song worthy of imitation, and if he had, it 19 
doubtful if he would have accepted of such extraneous 
assistance. The reason of this barreness of national or 
popular song was, that very few Irish authors had as 
yet written in the English tongue* The vernacular 
language of the country had not yet relinquished its 
sway over the people, and this, along with the state of 
ignorance the people were held in when Moore's genius 
gave forth its flood of song, ke{)t him from being 
known and appreciated among his native hills. He 
soared beyond the loves, the joys, the sorrows, the 
simplicity of peasant life ; he breathed the most refined 
ideality ; conceived with the richest fancy what was 
executed with the most delicate and faultless hand. 
Bums never soared to this refinement, that approached 
almost to effeminacy ; his vigorous mind and ample 
understanding scorned to turn from the scenes he moved 
in. It was a labour of love to picture the aspirations, 
joys, sorrows, simplicity, or purity of rustic life; to 
sing for those who shared his labour, amusement, or 
affection : in one word, to become a poet of the people. 
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Like him, at a later period, Lover, in our own country, 
has caught the ear and reached the heart of the mass 
of the people. He is popular among a peasantry who 
scarcely know anything about Moore ; yet his genius is 
not to be weighed in the same scale with Moore's. 
The most praiseworthy undertaking of a man of letters 
is to turn his genius to his country's good ; and of ail 
writers, the Ijrrist is capable of working the most won- 
derful effects. But this patriotism can be equally 
powerful, equally serviceable, in different styles or 
classifications of writing. In the lyrics of Moore and 
Bums we have a proof of this. Burns exalts his 
country at home ; Moore pleads for his abroad. Bums 
proclaims the dignity of his, which actually produces 
more d^nity in the hearts of his countrymen. Moore 
^ells the sad tale of his in such a strain that he awakens 
the sympathy of other nations, even the subjects of the 
spoiler. Each is serviceable in his undertaking : both 
have worked good in their different ways, and created 
powerful effects ; but which was endowed with the 
most patriotism, or worked out the best results, it is 
difficult to determine. We must admit that Bums 
had, in general, more unfettered manliness and vigour 
of intellect ; Moore, more soft, insinuating sweetness, 
more- beauty and exquisite skill, and more command 
of chaste invention. The powerful effects of one are 
felt at home; those of the other imiversally acknow- 
ledged. Each in his oAvn vocation is to be admired ; 
each in his humanizing mission worthy of being care- 
fully studied. The one soars into the highest and most 
delightful regions of unexplored fancy ; the other in- 
vestigates and throws a charm around the hidden and 
neglected beauties of nature. The simplest and hum- 
blest of his Maker's works formed the most delightful 
study of Bums, from the rude peasant to the modest 
mountain daisy. The other derived more pleasure from 
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•contemplating the pomp and pageant of nobility and 
the gorgeous dress of the summer rose. Thus they 
have chosen different routes to the temple of fame, at 
■which both have as certainly arrived, and received the 
highest niches reserved for the lyric order of poets; 
and taking their different styles and different oppor- 
tunities,, and considering the different orders of society 
amongst which they were cast, it would be difficult to 
determine which might be fairly entitled to gain pre- 
cedence. 

As a lyric poet, for my part, I admire Moore most. 
As a patriot and man of courage and dignity, perhaps, 
I would be inclined to favour Burns, although these 
traits were strongly visible in Moore. As moralists, 
neither had, frequently, much to boast of. Of the two, 
Bums had least regard for religion, but finer, and better 
ideas of the nobleness and dignity bestowed as a com- 
mon inheritance upon man by his Creator, If we 
attempt to anatomise their lyric labours, we cannot 
dissect limb from limb, tendon from tendon, muscle 
from muscle, or artery from artery ; we cannot com- 
pare the poetic faculty of each, and at the same time 
attempt a parallel. We cannot analyse the component 
parts of each, and draw a fair comparison at all. Their 
poetry was as different in construction, manner, and 
aim, as a fixed star from a comet, or, to use a more 
appropriate contrast, as a fertile and well cultivated 
plain, watered by a picturesque river and adorned with 
handsome villas, from a grand and imposing mountain, 
the rugged heath-clad sides of which are lashed by a 
rough swelling sea. 

Poetry, it must be conceded, is an imitative art, which 
presents beautiful objects to the imagination. It is a 
mirror held up to nature, in which the clearer she can 
see her own reflection, the more perfect the glass. But 
the picture, it is asserted, is the better for placing the 
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landscape merely before us without being minute ; in 
a manner so as that we cannot discern its exact dimen- 
sions, but that the mind's eye can take in the full 
beauty of the scene without counting over the different 
objects which captivate the senses, or give the exact 
^ize of its trees of rich foliage, the length or breadth of 
its meandering rivulets, or the correct outline of its 
lofty mountains. What may be termed accurate descrip- 
tion or mere digression in prose, becomes prolixity in 
verse. It is said, that the more illusory and imagina- 
tive verse is, the more it approaches to poetry ; that 
reasoning and reflection is not the province of the 
true poet; that philosophy and poetry were never 
intended to coalesce; that a union of cahn specula- 
tion and moral deductions with rh3ane is insipid ; and 
that truth cannot replace Action, nor reality deception, 
in a poetic imdertaking. Such a train of reasoning at 
first view may appear feasible and rational. A part 
cannot be controverted. But when we come to con- 
template this incomparable art more steadily, and to 
scrutinize it more closely in all its bearings, we will 
find some of the suppositions less able to bear inspec- 
tion. It is an arbitrary conclusion, a false argument, 
if not an absurdity, to pronounce poetry, strictly 
speaking, to be an art incapabk of being anything but 
imitative and illusory. We maintain, it also can be 
creative and reflective. The first part of our assertion 
may be justified froni the days of Homer, and the latter 
part has been fully proved by some of our best modern 
poets. As to the creative faculty, we will not dwell 
upon it long, as it bears little upon our present purpose. 
I know that if we do not take it in any but a liteiral 
sense, we cannot straightforwardly support our argu- 
ment ; for where can we find the power of creation but 
in the God of nature ? Is there a science, an art, a 
work of man, physical or moral, literary or scientific^ 
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where creation is strictly speaking attributable to man. 
Yet he may invent a wholly new and original construc- 
tion ; for instance, he may form an electric telegraph, 
which enables him to communicate with an antipodal 
nation in a few seconds, while, although there is not a 
part of the invention he can be said to have created, 
still, in its integral form, there never was such a thing 
seen before. In the same way the poet may be said to 
invent. The integral parts must of necessity be imita- 
tive, but the components, being resolved into one 
whole, which has no existing prototype in nature, that 
combination taken in its single sense or individuality is 
undoubtedly a creation. The mythological poets of 
heathen Greece peopled the universe, the shades of 
Erebus, and the Elysian fields of Heaven, with a wild 
and extraordinary progeny, that in their combined 
forms have no resemblances in nature, and which no 
one doubts could never have existed. The lawless 
brood of monsters represented in the Faerie Queene 
had their forms alone in the wild and extravagant 
creating powers of the poet's mind. Milton and Dante 
had their supernatural beings such as were never con- 
ceived before. The creative faculty must have been 
at work to give forth such phenomena, while it cannot 
be disputed that the imitative was an agency which 
was called upon during every part of the formation. 
The component parts of an unicorn and a dragon are 
to be found in nature ; the wings and claws, mane, 
hoofs, horn ; but the united form of each is nowhere 
to be recognized ; they have no prototypes ; they are, 
strictly speaking, literally human creations. We might 
as well say they are not, as that a great poem was not 
original because all the words used in its formation 
had been in use before ; because the poet had coined 
no new syllables, that the same things must have been 
expressed anterior to his composition. The boundless 

J4 
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regions of fancy are the only limits which can be as- 
cribed to the poetic faculty : consequently, poetry has 
the power of being original and creative. 

Poetry, as it has been said, must be illusory, but at 
the same time it must be truthful. Strange paradox. 
Illusion we conceive is deception, and nothing can be 
found more opposed to truth than deception. The 
only way we can reconcile these two assertions, which 
appear so opposite and contradictory, is, that the more 
we follow nature in description, the better and the 
closer we hold to it, therefore the nearer we approach 
to truth ; while, on the other side, in illusion is meant 
the fanciful productions of a heated imagmation, which, 
by maintaining a propriety, makes fiction appear real. 
So that poetical illusion and truth founded on nattire, 
may be looked upon in much the same light. There 
must be no violation of correctness; probability must 
be kept, if even in the distance, at least in view ; this 
must be retained as a fundamental principle ; there 
must be a justness maintained in thought, expression, 
and incident; for in the propriety of language, cha- 
racter, and situation lies the greatest illusion. Hence, 
in the vocabulary of poetry, delusion means adhering 
to truth, and truth simply means telling a straight- 
forward lie. This skill or legerdemain of the poet 
reminds us of Byron's distich : — 

" Poets, th^ are such liars, 
They take all colours like the hands of dyers". 

Although the power of causing an illusion upon the 
mental vision is one of the great attributes of poetry, 
yet this art will bear the test of being reflective and 
philosophical. The highest poetry, it has been truly 
said, is almost always philosophical. 

Poetry is not an experimental science, but an imita- 
tive art. True ; but it may nevertheless appeal to the 
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intellect, and become metaphysical, suggestive, didactic. 
It may hold its standard as good or genuine poetry, 
and become reasoning, reflective, intellectual, instead 
of fictitious, passionate, imaginative, romantic. Some 
of our late poets have been all the better for allowing 
reflection to preponderate over incident. They may 
not have gained at once such an extensive field of 
circulation, such a wide** spread popularity, as those 
whose inspirations were external, whose imagery alone 
appealed to the passions and to fancy, fired with a 
romantic interest, which is familiar because simple, and 
pleasing because easily attainable. 

In the present age a revolution has been efiPected in 
poetry ; the arbitrary laws laid down for poets have to 
a great extent been broken through, and, like a dis- 
enQiralled race, the poets of the present century revel 
in all the lawless metres, unbridled rhythm, and all 
the outlawry of style which their republican tastes or 
tempers suggest, and will, I presume, continue to do 
so until a cold and formal regal government will per- 
haps be formed once more to dictate laws to restrain 
them. Such is the variety which poetry has assumed, 
such the difierent ways which its votaries have taken, 
passing through different scenery, yet all converging 
into the one centre, as the tributaries which make up 
the grandeur and beauty of a noble river, in essence 
the same, but varying in magnitude. Or as a princely 
^ edifice, in which many orders of architecture have been 
introduced to give a charming variety, which if cen- 
sured for inequality of outline, irregularity, and want 
of correctness of style, or for false taste, by the over 
scrupulous, cannot at least be accused of sameness. As 
I have said, the boundless regions of fancy are the only 
limits which can be justly ascribed to the poetic faculty. 
Poetry may be meditative and profound, and still not 
lose its interest as true or real poetry. The portraiture 
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may be minute and the reasoning conclusive. Pro- 
fundity of thought and calm reflection often give a 
beautiful effect to poetry. The end and aim of poetry 
is said to give pleasure ; but it may also have a higher 
aim, namely, to give instruction — to give pleasure and 
at the same time to be instructive ; to teach at the same 
time that it gives delight ; to appeal to the intellect as 
well as the passions. The human heart is to be depicted, 
and the outward forms and features of nature ; but pro- 
fundity and even abstract reasoning may be cultivated 
for the intellectual perceptions, as well as the mimicry 
of the visible objects of nature, and the heart of man 
in its rudest state, or during the infancy of society and 
civilization. The poetic effusions of all ages and of all 
nations declare this, and none have proved it more forci- 
bly than those of the nineteenth century. The reason I 
have dwelt so long upon the nature of poetry is, because 
the lyrics of Moore and Bums differed so widely from 
each other, in these very principles which I have en- 
deavoured to explain, for which, I presume, Moore un- 
justly underwent the censure of being no poet from Mr. 
Alexander Smith, who has formed his own style of 
poetry, on the very same principle as Moore, by imitat- 
ing Tennyson. 

" Man, in short", says Macaulay, "is so inconsistent 
a creature, that it is impossible to reason from his 
belief to his conduct, or from one part of his belief to 
another". I conceive this, at least, to be justly appli- 
cable to the Scottish critic. The ancient poets have 
proved the semi-creative, if not the whole creative 
faculty ; the moderns have proved the justness of the 
reflective and reasoning qualities over passion and in- 
cident, in certain styles of the poetic art. 

Wordsworth, as well as a great poet, has been ac- 
knowledged by an acute critic to be a great preacher, 
having an empire for a congregation ; and what Words- 
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worth said like a recluse, another great authority informs 
us, Byron said like a man of the world. To this school 
of poets, which comprehends Coleridge, Shelly, Schiller, 
and others, who have long since been awarded a high 
station for poetic merit, Moore unquestionably belongs. 
In an opposite rank "we find Scott and Southey, with 
Percy, Cunningham, Logan, Leyden, etc. Their wri- 
tings, like the Border Minstrelsy, or the old English 
ballads, are full of external impressions, incident, 
passion, costume, romance ; and among this class we 
must place Bums. Their classification being so dis- 
tinct, the nearest comparison which can ever be drawn 
must be far from a close one. There is too great a 
distance between their styles for a critic ever to com- 
pletely stigmatize the one by a comparison with the 
other. Moore invites us to an intellectual banquet ; 
Bums, to a gorgeous revel of nature and the passions. 
There was one thing Bums had not to contend with like 
Moore ; that is, forming his rhjmie to the old airs with- 
out clipping or destroying the sense of the poetry. 
Bums had pure English and two or three kinds of 
other jingle always for use, and Moore, writing in one 
dialect, had to hew through the* rock of stubborn Thyme, 
without the compromise of a purely English form of 
speech. 

I think I cannot conclude better than by saying of 
these two monarchs of song what Johnson says of 
Dryden and Pope : — " We read one with frequent as- 
tonishment, the other with perpetual delight". 
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FRIENDSHIP, 

^' And what is friendship b«t a name, 
A chann that lulU to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wieteh to weep?" 

GOLX^fiMITH, 

While in the cofiee room of a tayem lately, I happened 
casually to ask the waiter, did my friend call yet. An 
elderly gentleman who sat reading the newspaper, 
threw it down upon the table, looked at me for a mo- 
ment in silence, and then said : '^Through life, yonng 
man, be very sparing of that word. Sizty-fiye summers 
have smiled upon me, but not a true friend save one, 
and this". At the same time he produced a gold coin, 
and threw it upon the table. "The history of my life is a 
short one", said he, '* and will serre to fill up the interval 
between now and the coming of your acquaintaiice ; 
and my knowledge of the world, gained by practice 
and frequent trials, may not prove useless to the young 
and inexperienced person who is about to enter upon 
the difficult road which I have travelled". I was going 
politely to thank him (though not at all obliged for his 
hint at inexperience), when he proceeded thus : ^' Our 
real friends are never known except by a change of 
fortune, and then, alas! how diminished becomes the 
ideal number. As long as we have honey upon our 
person, we find there are plenty of bees buzzing around 
us. As long as the dazzling sun of fortune smiles, 
we find a host ready to obey and flatter: but, let 
the horizon become clouded, the brilliant luminary ob- 
scured, and then farewell to obeisance, flattery, and the 
fancied friend. As Sterne has it, ' the wealthy man's 
friends are like the flies of a summer's day, which the 
warmth of the sun produceth and cherisheth, but 
which disappear at the approach of chilly night'. 
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While affluent, we oaa rarely distinguish the real from 
the false'friend, nor can we, while the gale of prosperity 
fills the sail of fortiine, judge rightly of those who 
move within the circle of our friendship. When we are 
rich, we meet assumed characters ; when we become 
poor, we find them always unmasked and real. It is 
only when in the grasp of a Dionysius we can know 
and prove the fidelity of a Pythias or a Damon. Hero- 
dotus says, those whom the gods love die young, and 
why ? Byron tells us, because — 

* Many deaths do they escape by this. 
The death of friends, and that which days them more. 
The death of friendship'. 

He who imagines all his friends through life will prove 
true, breathes in an atmosphere of fiction, revels in an 
opium dream, from which he awakes at last, but to find 
that there are M^Clutchys and M'Slimes to be found 
in real life. But I am becoming tedious by the exordium; 
edkm to my story. My father was a merchant, who, 
having amassed a considerable fortune by his trade, re- 
tired to an estate he had purchased, in order that he 
might peaceably enjoy the fruits of his labour, and 
spend the sere of life in ease and comfort, far away 
fh>m the bustle of mercantile men, in the bosom of his 
family. But alas ! how fieeting and visionary are 
thy hopes, O man ! how vain and fruitless generally 
prove thy determinations : as Dumas often ejaculates, 
' Vhommt propoatr,, Dieu disposer*. He did not enjoy 
the calm and quiet of a country life long. Six months 
after his retirement I was put into possession of a 
mourning suit and an estate, the receipt of which 
amounted to three thousand pounds a year. When 
that sc»Tow which time and tenderness can alleviate had 
subsided, I began to yearn for the town and my old 
friends and oompanions. While I envied the pageant 
of some of my ogntemporaries, I had been bred to the 
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habit of exact frugality ; but now, being my own master, 
I determined to seek their friendship and shine at their 
levees. So accordingly I set out for the metropolis 
Avith the vivid hopes of youth dazzling my fancy, pur- 
chased a charming mansion, a splendid equipage, and 
dressed my retinue in rich embroidery. Being of a 
liberal disposition, great numbers shared my hospitality, 
and men smiled on me so blandly, and were so ready 
to oblige me and humour my most whimsical fancies, 
that I could not avoid taking large numbers into my 
friendship. In my house soon was held (like in the 
Monks of the Screw) — 

' A festival all the year round'. 

But there was one person who came to visit me whose 
character I cQuld not fathom. He was altogether, I 
thought, an abstruse enigma. He rarely joined in our 
revels, but when he did he seemed more like a man 
gazing upon the shifting scenes of a theatre, or a spec* 
tator viewing the different animals of a zoological gar- 
den, than a guest at the board of a rational gentleman. 
He treated with cold politeness all those whom he mefc 
at my table, and never offered to my inebriated senses 
that adulatory incense which others offered so often 
that it became a part of my existence, a debt which I 
conceived due. He made it his constant study to get 
me alone, and then to talk over the ingratitude of 
friends and the folly of squandering our patrimony 
upon them. At last, one day, as we sat together, he 
ventured to broach a subject of all others I could not 
bear to hear. ' Beware, young man', h^ said : ' ere too 
late, take counsel from a man who is more initiated in 
the intricacies of the world than you are. Study to 
retrench. While the summer smiles you will have 
plenty of butterflies around you, but let winter breathe 
on you his frigid breath — these triflers are gone'. I 
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pettishly answered, in a caustic tone : ' Sir, my behest is 
that you will sermon me no further'. He gave me a 
mild, melancholy look, which seemed the very essence 
of pity, bowed low and said, as he withdrew : ' You are 
now warned, young man — farewell!' I heard Jiim 
utter half inaudibly as he descended the stairs, these 
lines of Shakespeare : 

* Who now is not Timon's ? 
What heart, head, sword, force, means, butts LordTimon's — 
Great Timon's ! noble, worthy, royal llmon's? 
Ah, when the means are gone that buy this praise, 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made : 
One cloud of winter showers, these flies are coucht". 

I went to the window, saw him leave the vestibule, 
never to enter it again. I felt a monitor from within 
give me a slight throe, but I soon vanquished it> 
Pshaw ! said I, as I took a turn roimd the room, he is 
a moon-struck individual, whose discourse is more pre- 
suming than the mystical leaves of the Sibyls, or the 
obscure triads of Zoroaster ; ten to one if he is not 
within a month from hence under the hallucination that 
he has found out the secret of perpetual motion or that 
he has discovered the longitude. He reminds me of 
the cynic whose manners cannot bend to the peculiari- 
ties of others : he will not assimilate with the herd of 
mankind : consequently he has no real friends. But I 
have ; yes, and by-the-by here comes one of them. 
He entered the room where I was, and we soon after- 
wards had a hearty laugh at the abrupt way I got rid 
of my lugubrious acquaintance, who often threw a shade 
over my terrestrial happiness. I was now living at the 
rate of nearly double the receipts of my income, and to 
add more to my misfortune I had lately married a lady 
of very high family, who was as extravagant as myself. 
She had a good yearly income, but it was settled in 
such a way as that it could not be alienated from her. 
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Thoughtless of expense ; no care ! no stop 1 Without 
consideration how I was to continue the present posi- 
tion, on I went until grim necessity made me feel. I 
mortgaged mj property as long as I could raise a shil« 
ling upon it. The interest I paid was enormous, yet as 
long as I could raise money in other quarters, I was too 
proud to make my friends aware of my difficulties, and 
I thought it not right to borrow from those whom I 
fancied would only be too willing to lend, imtil every 
other avenue to raising supplies was barred against me. 
But the moment at last arrived when I was forced to 
try their worth. A Jewish money-lender, to whom I 
owed a large amount, and had been putting off with 
false promises from day to day, at last had me arrested 
one morning by two officials of the law before I was 
out of bed. Here was the commencement of my trials, 
my first great dilemma, in which I despatched a servant 
to the nearest of my friends. He desired the servant to 
say that he was very sorry he had no money at his 
command imtil bank hour, which he supposed would 
be too late for my purpose, at the same time he sug- 
gested, like Gay's many friends of the hare, that a 
little further on lived the rich Mr. A — ^ who would, he 
was sure, take it as a mark of esteem that I would 
borrow from him whenever short of finances. I ac- 
cordingly sent my valet to my friend Mr. A — , but (as 
I found out afterwards) he was acquamted with my 
disaster before the footman reached his house, and had 
gone out for the day. I sent to a third, who, being a 
great speculator, said he had just invested all his ready 
money in railway shares the evening before. The fourth, 
who was an extensive ship-owner and merchant, met 
heavy losses the week before, which left him, he was 
sorry to say, without funds, except his stock in trade. 
A fifth, who happened to be a fat alderman, who did 
more justice to my ortolans and capons than any man 
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^*ko visited me, said he was just in the act of stalling 
to my residence as my servant entered, to borrow from 
me, as he had a large amount to pay upon that day and 
was deficient a few hundreds. Many more of my friends 
were applied to, but each bad a plausible excuse for 
not being able to lend. I then sent, as the banks were 
all open, to the first who was applied to, but he had 
left home not to return tmtil late that night. My hopes 
were blasted ! I told the officials of the law to lead on, 
that I was ready to follow them. Alas ! ^aid I, as I 
proceeded to prison with a heavy heart, well may I, as 
Croesus calling upon Solon, ejaculate the name of my 
quondam acquaintance. His words rung in my ears, 
*• Study to retrench : while the summer smiles you will 
have plenty of butterflies around you, but let winter 
breathe on you' his frigid breath — these triflers are 
gone'. I languished in the fresco of a jail for many 
months, but after the first week the jail allowance was 
changed for whatever repast I liked best, and the 
jailor's lugubrious face wore a brighter aspect. I could 
not solve such a problem, for all my friends had for- 
saken me. But in a fortnight after I was incarcerated, 
my quondam acquaintance, whose name was Florence 
Macneil, came to see me regularly every day, and 
seemed to feel my position as much as I did myself. 
This is the kind friend, said I, who has seen to my 
comfort, even in a prison cell. I was not mistaken. 
Poor, honest Florence, whom I had so much despised, 
tended to my wants like a father as long as I was 
immured. I was at last released from the horrors 
of a dungeon, but only to be more mortified. My 
wife had eloped with a man whom I thought would 
have proved my greatest friend, and I was thrown on 
the world penniless. But Macneil still proved my 
friend. He dropped balm upon the rankling wound, 
and while he comforted by words, insisted upon my 
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liying with him. Although naturally of a proud spirit, 
I could not resist accepting his generous ofiPer ; but I 
acquiesced with a secret determination, that I would 
only partake of his hospitality until such time as I 
cotdd procure a situation. I had been the inmate of 
his house for nearly six months, when, to my astonish- 
ment (for he never told me of his embarrassment), as I 
returned from seeking for employment, I found he had 
been seized for debt during my absence. All my own 
troubles were now forgotten in those of Macneil. I 
was in the act of rushing to the prison to console him, 
when the letter-carrier handed me a letter. It was so 
long since I had received an epistle, that I stopped and 
broke the seal hurriedly, and swallowed the contents 
with avidity. Judge of my joy ! An old uncle who 
resided in India for many years, died in Calcutta, be- 
queathing me all his property, which was worth five 
thousand pounds annually. I must confess, although 
the letter conveyed intelligence of the death of a rela- 
tion, that no other moment of my life was filled with 
so much inexplicable delight. I had now within my 
grasp the power of repaying that noble generosity of 
my only real friend with a heart full of gratitude. In 
conclusion, suffice it to say, I soon had him released 
from prison ; and ever since we have lived in unalloyed 
friendship". 

As he concluded, he arose and left the room. I 
happened to be sitting near the table, upon which I 
now placed my elbows, whilst I leaned my forehead 
against my hands. In this musing posture, I soon fell 
into a deep reverie, during which I composed the 
following 

ALLEGORY. 

Love and Benevolence, who were bom in Heaven, and 
were amongst the most cherished of the Heavenly 
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powers, left the company of celestials, and took up their 
abode with our first parents in the garden of Eden. 
They attended the unhappy couple in their banishment, 
when the cherubim guarded the gates of Paradise with 
flaming swords, which prevented their return. 

These immortals, when they came upon Earth, were 
inseparable companions, and their attachment grew so 
strong, that at last there was a marriage solemnized be- 
tween them. From this union sprung a beautiful child 
that was called Friendship, and being mortal, was bred 
up in the society of men. As he grew to manhood, his 
character unfolded, with all the warmth and sweetness 
of his father and all the endearing softness of his 
mother. His docile and happy temperament, added to 
a gentleness of mien, won the esteem of all mankind, 
and caused him to be loved and honoured even to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm by those who shared his agreeable 
and much sought-for society. But the hearts of those 
who shared his attachment were never so fully cap- 
tivated with him as when they were reduced to poverty 
— ^forgotten by the rest of the world— treading the lowly' 
vale of life. Then, with a dejected appearance, he stole 
to their humble hearths, bringing Pity, his foster-sister, 
to weep those tears over them, which make even sor- 
row sweet, while hesoothed the sufferer in a voice 
that was softened into an angelical sweetness, the low 
musical tenor of which made its sadness charming. 
Thus constantly he visited the sorrowful of heart to 
cheer their drooping souls and to drop balm into the 
wounds made by Misfortune. But, as the human being 
became more civilized, there was a departure from na- 
ture and truth, and man Was found not to be always 
what he seemed or professed to be. During this change, 
while Vice usurped the throne of Innocence in the 
human heart. Friendship was counterfeited by Deceit, 
a wily female, who had stolen from Erebus, after the 
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fall of Adam and Eve, and now sought a permanent 
residence upon Earth. This dark-souled, daughter of 
Proserpine was generally accompanied by her twin- 
sister Flattery, who painted the features of her sister so 
artfully, that they appeared no longer harsh or dis- 
agreeable as they were wont, but bore a strong rt?sem- 
blance to those of Friendship, while over them was 
thrown a smile so fascinating, that she was soon mis- 
taken for the real Friendship, though unlike him, she 
was easy of access to the great, while she met the 
humbler classes with a supercilious and froward glance. 
Friendship met her with indignation in all the gay 
saloons and splendid boudoirs of fashion, and fled with 
Melancholy to the humble walks of life, where some- 
times he is still seen, giving succour to the chosen of 
his heart who have shrunk into wretchedness. Deceit 
still lives amongst the rich, counterfeiting Friendship, 
but she is like some birds of passage that are con- 
stantly changing in order that they may bask under 
a ceaseless summer — ever flying before approaching 
winter. 



THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 

•* At length comes Time with Truth's pervading ray 
To separate the living from the dead ; 
Clears the dark clouds of prejudice away, 
And rots the varnish off, by Flattery spread". 

While lately pursuing a train of ideas, and considering, 
amongst other things, what will be the fate of the lite- 
rary members of the present age, who have blazed like 
comets in the Armament of literature, and set even na- 
tions in a frenzy, until in polite and polished circles 
people were considered ignorant and uneducated who 
had not read their works, while thus reflecting upon 
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the stores for immortality laid in by those who were 
now cloyed with applause by prejudice, and popu- . 
larity by party,— who, while they had an eye to 
fame, seemed to have aimed with extraordinary pre- 
cision at profit, I gradually sank into a deep reverie, 
but the reflections I had been indulging in were * 
still uppermost in my imagination, until I fancied 
myself at the foot of Mount Parnassus, where I soon 
perceived an immense multitude hastening by me 
and commencing to ascend the nearly perpendicular 
sides of the mountain. On the features of the greater 
number were displayed the evident marks of sanguine 
hope ; on others, the complacent prints Avhich argue 
positive success ; on many faces I noticed the lines of 
eagerness, confidence, fear, presumption, joy, anxiety ; 
but on all I could easily trace the hopeful flush of ex- 
pectation. 

I stood for some moments a passive spectator of the 
bustling crowd, that passed me by with quick and 
eager step, often leaving the way for important looking 
personages. As they came up close to me, I could 
read, as I supposed, their names, which were printed on 
scrolls they carried. Ambition, Bombast, Fustian, Ar- 
rogance, Ignorance, Pomposity, and Afiectation, are a 
few of the names which I yet remember to have seen 
printed in large characters on those scrolls. I found 
my curiosity aroused to know where they were all has- 
tening to ; but I was afraid and ashamed to interrupt 
with troublesome inquiries those great people, who 
passed me by with so much dignity of port and self- 
important looks ; so I determined to wait, and suspend 
all inquiry, until an antic and whimsical looking party 
who were advancing towards me would come up. 
When they came near enough, I accosted one of the 
coterie, who was in advance of the others. He gave 
me a low bow as I interrogated him, which gave me 
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reason to think I had found an easy and agreeable re- 
ception, when, to ray astonishment, he said, in the 
words of Elphinston : — 

*' Each takes his devious way ; 
One to the right, one to the left recedes, 
Alike deluded, as each fancy leads" ; 

and then moved away, while the others set up a roar 
of merriment at my expense, which confused me not a- 
little. However, I looked upon the scrolls which they 
carried as they left me, and found them headed witli 
various titles, such as Burlesque, Eidicule, Lampoon, 
Pasquinade, Acrimony, Sarcasm, Satire, Criticism, etc. 
The next party I saw ascending the moimtain seemed 
to be a more affable and unassuming group of men, 
whose placid countenances and softness of carriage 
would have given me reason to hope for a more agree- 
able reception ; but they were at a great distance ; $p 
I determined, after I recovered from the sly rebuff of 
the jolly looking little man, to ask no more questions, 
but to follow the crowd up the steep ascent in silenee. 
I had not proceeded far, when I observed an impatient 
looking female, with scrutinizing eye and arch smile, 
stopping every one who came in her way, to ask them 
various questions respecting their private affairs and 
those of their neighbours, for which she was always 
quite ready in return to impart all she knew about 
everybody and everything around her. I immediately 
knew her to be the goddess of little minds, yclept In- 
quisitiveness ; so I scrambled up to her as quick as I 
could, to get some information respecting the innu- 
merable multitude 1 saw moving around me, at the 
same time, concerting in my own mind to give her in 
return as little knowledge as 1 possibly could. " Where 
are you from, may I ask you ?" was her abrupt interro- 
gative, as we came within speaking distance. '^ (ireat 
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goddess'^, said I, " thou seest a traveller from a little 
island in the west, ignorant of what is passing aiioiind 
him, who has made towards thee to implore thy high- 
ness to unveil the mystery before him". As I finished, 
she took me by the arm, and, pointing upwards, said : 
" See yonder temple, towering over the loftiest pines, 
on the summit of Parnassus ; that is the Temple of 
Fame, to which all those you see around you are hasr 
tening, to receive the reward of their labours upoo 
Earth". She then commenced to question me upon 
various trifling subjects, but not wishing any longer to 
continue the tete a tete^ I made an awkward excuse, a 
low bow, and moved forward without satisfying her vile 
propensity, and was once more toiling upwards among 
the crowd. When I arrived on the top of the moun^ 
tain, I was nearly exhausted, and on the point of sit- 
ting down to rest, when I heard the goddess Curiosity 
say to a few of her votaries, who stood behind me^ to 
make no delay outside the temple, "for", she said^ 
** Jove was just now seated on his throne, ready tp 
distribute his gifts to those who deserved th^, with 
Justice and Taste standing on his right hand!, and 
Judgment and Candour on his left". On hearing this, 
I immediately resumed my task, until I elbowed my 
way into the centre of the stately amphitheatre, where 
genius was soon to be adjudged and merit awarded. 
When I had somewhat recovered from the awe occa- 
sioned by seeing the majestic forms of the great Jove 
and his satellites, I began leisurely to ask the goddesii 
Curiosity, who happened to be standing beside me, the 
names of some of the superior looking persons, whom I 
perceived were standing in niches all around the 
temple. "The figures you observe in the first twp 
niches", says she, "are Homer, the blind bard of 
Chios, and Spenser, the child of fancy; after them 
comes the Swan of Avon, Shakspeare, that noble genius, 
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the searcher of the humaa heart and mind. They were 
the votaries of Nature, that beautiful goddess whom 
you see smiling graciously and alternately upon them. 
Those two, to the left of Shakspeare, are Chaucer and 
Dante, the fathers of English and Italian poetry ; next 
comes the noble and majestic Euripides, with grave and 
serious deportment ; then the sublime Milton ; farther 
on we find Aristotle, Schlegel, and Jefiry, the three 
great critics. Next comes the grave moralist, Johnson, 
and he who frowns upon him from the next niche is 
the gloomy Voltaire, while the person who glances upon 
him, with a sarcastic smile upon his lip, is Swift, the 
great and scornful wit. We come now to Addison and 
Bousseau, the lovers of a chaste and simple style ; and 
next to them we find the simple and large-hearted 
Goldsmith, of whom the lion of literature has said that 
whatever he undertook he seemed to have done best. 
Poor Goldsmith", she exclaimed, " the simple-hearted 
child of fate, well he earned his exalted position, who 
could sit upon an Alpine peak and exclaim, 

' Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine*, 

while all his earthly property consisted in a flute". 
She was in the act of pointing to another niche, when 
we were startled by the loud blast of a ponderous 
trumpet, and a rush soon after to the centre of the 
arena. I was borne along for many paces without 
touching the ground, my position for some moments 
giving me no leisure time for observation. When once 
more placed on terra firma^ I found that the proceedings 
of the day had just been commenced. The first person 
who made his appearance as a candidate for fame, was 
a small, insignificant, ill-looking man, who came for- 
ward with a slow and firm step and an air which be- 
spoke great confidence. " Sir", said the great Jove, 
" what are the works which recommend you to merit ?" 
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*^ Great Jove," says he, " my life has been immersed in 
politics, and I have pushed my way to power by labour 
and industry, what my genius would have failed to do. 
I have, by my great cunning, and shrewd and deceptive 
policy, been made prime minister 6f one of the most 
civilized and richest nations in the world. During my 
premiership I brought to death by starvation nearly a 
million of its refractory subjects, and banished as many 
more to a distant land ; I have persecuted those who 
have believed in different tenets than those of my 
<50untry's religion". " Certainly", said Jove, interrupt- 
ing him, ^' it must be one of the most civilized nations 
the Earth can boast of that had the privilege of having 
£uch a worthy premier. Your impudence, sir, astounds 
me : have you anything more to recommend you ?" 
" Well", said he, *' I have my oratory and some literary 
works, among which is a biography of one of those 
whose religion and country I insulted". " As to your 
speeches", said Jove, " not one of them will live after 
you upon Earth ; and as a statesman, posterity must re • 
-cognize you after all as but a subordinate one, but — 

Pleased with the whisking of an empty name, 
Tlioa art now damned to everlastmg fame. 

Blow, trumpets, blow, and proclaim it to the four quar- 
ters of the globe". The next person who advanced to 
the foot of the throne, was a demure looking woman, 
dressed as well as I could distinguish in the distance, in 
.the garb of a Kentuckian female. "Well, my good lady", 
,8aid Jove, *• what have you to recommend you to a niche 
in this temple ?" *' Well", said she, turning a quid of 
tobacco from one cheek to the other, and spitting out: 
" I have written several romances, one of which gained 
. great celebrity, and upon which I netted in a few years 
nearly ten thousand pounds. It was a tale of slave 
life ia the New World, and Goldsmith, whom I see 
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there beyond standing in his nichey near Walter Savage^ 
says a well written romance is no such easy task as is 
generally imagined''. ^^ I have read this romance**, said 
Judgment, interposing : ^* there is too mnch psalm*ang^ 
ing in it, and departure from truth and nature. Ton 
cannot receive permanent fame for that which alone 
pleases because it is popular^. '^ Judgment is rights, 
•aid Justice, ^^e cannot, therefore", said Jove, ^ sound 
the trumpet of fame for you, madam, so you may take 
your departure in order to make way for another a{H 
plicant". Our next figure seemed to be a painter, foT 
he held a palette in one hand and an immense quantitj 
of brushes in the other. *' My great work", said he, ^^is 
an immense pamtingof one of the most extensive viewe 
that could be conceived on canvas — the drowning of a 
sinful world. In our exhibition of the fine arts every 
one was running to see it". '^ I had a look at it", said 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, speaking in a hollow voice from 
his niche, which was at the back of Jove. ^' It was 
, a complete daub ; when he sat down to work at it, he 
forgot, like the preceding lady, to follow nature". ** Sfr 
Joshua is right", said the goddess Taste, at the same 
time giving him an approving smile. ^' That will do", 
said Jove, '^you may retire with your palette and 
brushes". The poor imitator of Wildens and Tenien 
gave a deep groan, a vindictive glance at Sir Joshua, 
turned, and was soon lost among the crowd. The 
next person who made his obeisance at the foot ^ 
the throne was an historian. ^* Omnipotent king'', said 
he, " I am the greatest modem historian of my countiy. 
" By what principles were you guided when you wrote 
your historical records?" said Justice. " By party and 
prejudice", said he, " which insured my great work an 
enormous sale". " I cannot give you immortality then^, 
said Jove : " though a powerful writer, you wanted die 
real essentials of an historian, discerning probity sad 
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impartiality, so leave room for another applicant". As 
Jove expressed himself thus, the goddess Truth pushed 
ham from before the tribunaL The next who singled 
himself out from the crowd, was a patriarchial looking 
old man, who said he was a virtuoso. " I have levelled 
with great labour at different times", said he, '' great 
landmarks of history, some of which were enormous 
pyramids, when seeking for the antler of an elk, the 
horn of an ox, the skull of a Scythian, a globular sling' 
stone, or a stone cel^\ ^^ Have you nothing more to re- 
commend you?" said Justice. '^ Nothing", said he, 
^/except a few little volumes upon ethnology, ancient 
-pillar towers, and other antiquities". ^' Were it not for 
these", said Candour, '^ you would sink into disrepute, 
if not into total oblivion". ^' Blow, ye trumpeters, blow", 
mdd Jove, and soon my ears were pierced with a loud 
..and shrill music. The person who after him approached 
the tribunal, came up with a less confident air than 
any who had preceded him. ^^ Well, sir", said Justice, 
'^ I presume you are a poet by 3'our difS.dent manner ; 
let me hear you". ^' I have written a tragedy and mis- 
ioellaneous productions, breathing of the sea-side and the 
fire-side, and the dark wing of night". '^ I*have glanced 
. over them", said Taste, '' and must confess I am not a 
,great admirer of those lucubrations. They are simple 
and chaste, yet they seem to want a certain freshness 
and creative energy ; but have you not written some- 
thing else? I see a little book peeping out of your 
pocket: may I ask what is it?" ''Oh I it is a mere 
trifle", said he, " a little tale of Acadia, entitled Evan- 
.geliae". ^'I have heard that applauded", said Justice, 
*^ though the plot is simple, for its beauty of imagery and 
sweetness of sentiment". ''That will do", said Jove, 
'' you may take your stand in that vacant niche beside 
Sir Walter Scott". Another now came forward with a 
graceful step and majestic mien ; he was a very power- 
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ful built man, a little lame, and seemed by the peculiar 
cut of his hat to be an ecclesiastic. ** Well", s£ud he, 
bowing to Jove with a most complacent smile, " I have 
followed the crowd, thinking that I was worth, perhaps, 
as much reward for my labours upon earth as some of 
the persons I saw in it". Justice did not wait for Jove*» 
reply, but said: "I have heard of this person; his 
name is known nearly over the terrestrial globe, and 
though of a quick and lively imagination, which, per- 
baps, being sometimes over-heated, would lead him intd 
labyrinths along the difficult pathway that leads to this 
Temple, yet his genius ever soaring again above diffi- 
culties, it was able to grasp within its ample fold the 
grave as well as the comic, the abstruse as well as the 
light and imaginative. As an orator he has the bum-* 
ing tongue of Demosthenes, and the graceful eloquence 
of Cicero, and like them abuses every one who deserved 
it". " Sir'*, said Jove, " take your place in whatever 
niche you please". After a pause of some moment^ 
two other candidates appeared together. One was a 
little well built man, with a pleasing and good htmioured 
countenance ; the other, stout and muscular, seemed t6 
be a plain and rough countryman. Like Burns or Scott, 
they said they tried to make the picturesque scenery 
of their country classic ground. One endeavoured to 
portray the traits and characters of his countrymen, to 
live to after generations when many of those marks of a 
distinct nationality are effaced. The other's great and 
most popular work, was the embodying in glorious song 
the legends and stories of his native hills and vales, vh 
a style like Bums, peculiar to his fatherland. ** We have 
investigated the worth of these works", said Justice, 
" and they have worth undoubtedly in them ; but ther^ 
is a lowness, a want of polished elegance about then!, 
that cannot entitle them to a first, or even a second ratie 
place in. literature. Your works", said he, addressix^ 
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the taller of the two, who was the novelist, ^' are gene- 
rally too far fetched, and often turn your countrymen 
into ridicule, which I fancy was not your intention. 
Your work", said he, turning to the good tempered 
faced little man, who was the lyrist, "was highly 
laudable. Not wishing to follow in the path of youz 
country's greatest song writer, you took an opposite 
course, and a most happy one too. Like Burns, you 
wrote for the people — for the peasantry principally. 
Some of their legends translated into verse by your 
plastic intellect, are some of the richest, sweetest, and 
most simple lays ever produced — a. wreath of vocal 
pearls. Of your comic productions some are admirably 
written, interlarded with old sayings, and peculiarities, 
and incidents, still fresh in their recollections. You are 
original, but you lack polish ; you bring poetry into too 
low a scale ; you mistsJ^e burlesque for wit, and awake 
Apollo's lute too often with doggrel buifoonery. How- 
ever, though we make these remarks to deter others to 
follow in your course, we will allow you both niches in 
this temple, as you had great original powers and bold 
and inventive geniuses". As they took their departure 
from before the tribunal, their places were quickly filled 
by two others, who styled themselves the satirists of 
their age. As they were both novelists and contem- 
poraries, though bom in different countries, they begged 
to be adjudged together. This being assented to, 
they said that wherever the right man was wanting, he 
was soon to be found in the right place, and they cited 
as an instance the famous professor Holloway, and they 
said, as his universal medicine was wanting for the pre- 
sent age, so their satire was equally required for their 
countrymen, and that, therefore, they were the right 
men in the right place. Justice, who did not agree 
thoroughly with them, said that where satire was ca- 
pable of working good, it must always b^ endorsed by 
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titrth/and tHat wli6n a man writes for the improvement 
of a nation, he must not begin by caricatures of its 
j^ople, too grotesque and unnatural, that have no 
foundations but in fertile imagination, or no likenesses 
save in fancy. " You, sir'', said he, addressing the first^ 
" though a great humourist, fall partictdarly under this 
censure, and your coaintrymen feel the truth of my 
words. Your contemporary stands higher in the esti- 
mation of the people of his nation, as his strictui^s are 
felt to be more deserved and more to the purpose, and 
though we cannot refuse you a niche, his will certamly 
be a higher one". The next that appeared before Jove, 
was a Httle corpulent man, who, from his voice and 
actions, seemed to be a noisy and energetic declalmer. 
Justice having listened to his explanation of by what 
means he had risen to the exalted and lucrative post he 
filled on Earth, s£^id in a solemn voice: ^'As many 
of the decisions with regard to fame given upon Earth 
will be reversed before this tribunal, we have heard 
quite enough of your case to warrant us to say that yott 
are a contemptible feUow, who wanted office, and might 
have served in any post where knowledge and patriotism 
were not required". " You may retire now", said Jove. 
He turned, not a little disconcerted at this unexpected 
rebuff, and was soon lost in the crowd. After this 
dignitary of an Earthly court of justice, appeared a 
quite different personage, one who had been called to 
the bar, where he might have shone a prodigy, but 
forsook the professional wig and gown, and briefs 
and pleadings, to signalize himself in the senate as 
a po&tical reformer*. After he had enumerated his 
works, Jove said, that they were certainly under- 
takings of great merit, which entitled him to a 
high reward, 'and idthough he manifested a weakness 
for aristodratic connections, family titles, and ancestral 
dignity, •and though he had sketched those who were on 
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tlie pditical arena, when lie first appeared there, in such 
a way that any one who took his statements as facts 
would put them all down as political swindlers and sel- 
€sh partizans ; yet, waiving those foibles — ^as man is so 
prone to faults and true pe^ection so insurmountable — 
'be was endowed with a great genius, singular talents, 
extensive learning, and varied acquirements — ^from the 
bar to the laboratory, from the laboratory to the senate, 
from the senate to diplomacy, from that to literature-^^ 
he ^one in all — not in all as a first rate power, yet in 
none below mediocrity". "This statement given by 
Justice", said Jove, " is quite sufficient to insure you a 
niche, and by no means a subordinate one either". 
As this bright and eccentric being moved away, at the 
-foot of- the throne appeared a trio, the rescuers of a 
xsonquered language. ^They said they had brought to 
light many a fine manuscript, and forced a despised and 
neglected literature to a high position, which was 
locked up in their native but now nearly obsolete lan- 
guage, and which would have been in a short space of 
time irrecoverably lost. " Your learning in this branch 
of literature", said Justice, " was profound ; your re- 
search inexhaustible ; your love of nationality great ; 
and your labour praiseworthy". After these gentlemen 
had moved to their allotted places, a large number of 
clamorous and impatient claimants thronged round the 
tribunal, all anxious to be examined and to receive 
preferment. I was apprised, by the answers which the 
•goddess Inquisitiveness received (for I had the good 
fortune once more to get beside her), that they were 
principally philosophers, poets, biographers, critics, 
historians, patrons, astronomers, schiolists, orators, ec- 
clesiastics, and old generals and admirals who had 
worked wonders in the late sanguinary and protmcted 
war. These great adepts in language, morality, science, 
and warfare, were all dismissed in their turn ; but I 
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remarked, with astonisbment, that very few of those 
who professed to have great intellectual advantagest 
profundity of learning, and exuberance of wit, mounted 
into the vacant niches around the temple. As I stood 
with my eyes fixed upon Jove, the crowd had nearly 
all imperceptibly left the temple or talsen the places 
allotted to them by Jove. As I now stood uncon- 
sciously alone, Justice turned his scrutinizing glance' 
upon me, and demanded my business at the temple. 
Whether it was the intonation of his voice or the stern- 
ness of his aspect that frightened me, I know not, but X 
started suddenly when questioned by him — imme- 
diately the temple, gods, goddesses, and applicants for 
fame, all faded from before my view, and I found myself 
once more in my little study ; but, with some amaze- 
ment and chagrin, I saw that I had upset my ink-horn 
over some music I had been copying with great care 
and precision some short time previously. 



WOULD-BE ARISTOCRACY. 

** The rank is but the guinea stamp. 
The man *a the goud for a* that**. 

Burns. 

Of all the frailties of false pride, ridiculous follies^ or 
contemptible absurdities, that some of the middle classes 
of our nation labour under, that of Would-be Aristo- 
cracy is the most wonderful and surprising. '* Man is 
A most frail being, incapable of directing his steps", as 
Goldsmith says ; nevertheless we look with astonishment 
upon him who singles himself out from equals to gaia 
dispK>portioned friendship ; to lacquey those whose 
fortunes have placed them in a rank above him, and to 
watch. for the smallest favour or momentary smile thcj 
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aeign to bestow upon him, with the most intense 
linxiety. I have frequently observed these would-be 
gentlemen (influenced by motives and objects, I must 
d.ctoowledge, I am quite unable to descant upon) push- 
&g impudently their way, or striving with the most 
Cringing servility to ingratiate themselves with those 
v^ho looked down upon them with a sneer of contempt. 
jk.'^ they passed me by, I must confess, I frequently 
looked upon them with a scomftd eye, but invariably 
diere arose a silent sorrow within my breast to think 
uitt man, the image of Omnipotence, was so far degraded, 
)ttffed up with ideas of false grandeur, and ignorant of 
[Be superior dignity of an honest peasant to that of a 
irruptible nobleman. Wisdom and Keason are soli- 
citous to change the opinions of these triflere, who 
&e the ban-dogs of society ; the leaders of youth into 
fulsome absurdities, making them the apes of apes, or, 
as Balph Ringwood would have said, '^the remote 
circumstances of individuals". A high position makes 
a fool or a knave only the more conspicuous. To gain 
a gentlemanly or respectable rank in society, exalts the 
human being, and an endeavour to rise by just means 
to a high grade is commendable. But a good and wise 
man adorns the position in which he moves, much more 
than it could ever ennoble him. This fact is often not 
recognized by the aspirant, aud frequently misunder- 
^ood by the world at large. Ancestral dignities and 
"btoad domains have great attractions for the weak of 
intellect as well as the vulgar. A full purse often 
«hades ignorance, folly, and vice from being too closely 
inspected. But a true and lasting reputation is not to 
be gained by rank, influence, or wealth, although if 
%hey are properly used they tend greatly to its advance- 
ment. The man possessed of power, who has wisdom, 
charity, prudence, and becoming modesty, is well 
wc»thy of it. But the person whose lot has been cast 
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amongst tibe great from his birth, wlio has been bom 
to wealth and affluence, if he lacks intelligence or sensOf 
is looked upon with rather an eye of pity than scorn ; 
while he who impudently forces himself into a higher 
rank than that he was bom in, without higher qualifica- 
tions to boast of than the noble simpleton, is regarded 
with aversion and contempt. The man who can with im« 
punity step from his own sphere to a higher circle must 
be endowed with more than ordinary intellectual qua* 
Mcations and moral excellence ; then alone can he gain 
the respect and confidence of the great, and the admi* 
ration and esteem of the humbler rank from which te 
sprung. The foundation of the happiness of man u 
fraternal or philanthropic love ; the great superstmctuze 
the different orders of society, and the necessary ties 
which bind them together. Man must rely upon man 
as a helpmate. He was sent here to render assistanee 
to his fellow creature, and the best human policy lies in 
working out the Divine intention. We can trace this 
from the sovereign downwards. The monarch who 
bestows the blessings of freedom upon his subjects, 
and endeavours to promote their comforts, and who oo- 
easioiuilly mixes with them, is in little fear of a revolu- 
tion or the poisoned dagger of the hired assassin, who 
Beeks his life in order to make way for some ambitioufl 
aspirant. It is not so with the Bus»an autocrat or the 
Asiatic dynast, who live suspecting everybody and 
evoybody fearing them. Servitude and vassalage will 
create cringing sycophancy, but never can draw forth 
esteem, friendship, or love. We now go to the feudal 
lord, whose castle throws its boding shade upon his de- 
pendant's cot, who grinds his serfs imtil he falls a vic- 
tim to his own tyranny, and dies perhaps by the hand 
of one of those he trampled upon, hated and despised, 
and leaves behind no pang of regret. How different is 
the feeling expressed and felt when a noble has passed 
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airay who neyer forgot His* duties aa a citizen or as a 
man, wbo was happy in the knowledge of giidng happi-r 
ness to man and promoting the welfare of those below 
him* While living, one is loved and respected, the other 
feared and despised ; and when dead, the memory of 
one is revered, the other's hated. Let us pass down a 
UMe lower in the scale of society, and we find in ordi- 
nary life that it is not him who looks down upon equals^ 
pays court to the great, and treats those in the lower 
order of society as mere machines, who is entitled to or 
receives the most respect due to tiae grade to which he 
belongs. Such reverence is reserved for the modest inr 
dividual whose merit raises him in the estimation of his 
fdlow-men, who, if his qualifications elevate him to the 
society of those above him, never forgets himself by 
disoarding old acquaintances for the new, and while he 
cannot be estranged from the class he was bom amongst, 
he is courteous and kind and easy of access to those 
stationed below him. As it is beneath a man of wisdom 
to court the gaze of the vulgar crowd, or to be pleased 
by popular applause, so it is bepeatJi his digni^ to 
bend to their prejudices or to swerve from moral recti- 
tude through fear of their censure. A man has every 
light to uphold his dignity, but while he fearlessly 
soaintains his position, virtue and humanity require of 
him to administer to the happiness of those placed be^ 
neatii him. It is the duty of those bom in or raised to 
a high grade, to endeavour to lift up their fellow men 
lK> the same level as themselves in understanding, edu- 
cation, morality, and comfort. By such conduct they 
gain the confidence of aU parties, and find even upon 
earth a more than adequate reward in the consciousness 
of doing good. Riches and power were not bestowed 
by Providence upon a mortal solely for his own use and 
aggrandizement. The Would-be Aristocrat thinks dif- 
ferently, and acts even in a more opposite way than he 
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thinks. He generally exhausts his slender fortune ia 
his endeayours to cope with those above him, or 
lives on in domestic penury or revolting meanness in 
order to make an outward show. In the presence 
of the aristocrat he dwindles into one of the monkey 
tribes ; amongst the poor, he swells into an important 
pigmy. To the one he becomes hateful, by the 
other he is despised. Having gone so far, I shall 
endeavour to give you an illustration of the Would- 
be -Aristocrat by telling a story. Pomposo was a per* 
son who sprung from humble parents, who made a 
little money by sheer industry and thriftiness, so that 
their son's patrimony was tolerably good. Without 
any presumption, he might have ranked himself with 
the middle class ; but that wais beneath his expanded 
views of sublunary greatness. When first he em- 
barked in the channel of public life, he sought the 
society of influential and titled men without the least 
distinction of good or bad (virtue or vice), and courted 
their recognition on every favourable occasion. But bj 
degr^s many of his new friends dropped ofi^ finding him 
a stranger to good sense and a worshipper of mere rani^ 
and in a short space of time he became only the asso^ 
ciate of the vilest part of the nobility. Every spark of 
virtue he possessed was soon lulled into a state of som*- 
nolency, or extinguished altogether by the powerful 
narcotic their vices produced. Blinded by the little 
attentions they showed him, he upheld everything they 
did. He supported and laboured for persons at eleo 
tions who were unpopular with the people, and who 
strove to force themselves into power by the strength 
of that magician-lik6 little piece of metal — ^gold, that 
finds as many lovers and minions as flattery. He waa 
proud of being seen arm-in-arm with those who exter* 
minated their poor industrious tenantiy, and levelled 
whole hamlets to extend the boundaries of parks, lakes, 
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and demesnes. At la^t be saw every wrong principle 
and mean sentiment of his newly acquired companions 
in quite a diflferent light to men of truth and integrity. 
At every stale jest or lewd toast of theirs he laughed 
"with counterfeit glee ; praised their knowledge, prudence, 
equity, and virtue, with a dissimulating art truly 
amazing ; in fact, he had now become the adulator of 
those who duped him. He became ungrateful to the 
rustic youths who contributed to and shared in his 
youthful amusements. Vanity became the predomi- 
nant passion of his soul, and he sacrificed every other 
i^eling to it. "See, there goes Pomposo!" a neigh- 
bour would exclaim as he passed by the fool of mean 
ambition with his scornful fustian and worthless. He 
is as a beacon held out to guide the virtuous and wise 
to steer clear of the rock upon which he has struck — 
the society of the vain, which, like a room where 
tobacco is smoked, it is difficult to remain long in with- 
out imbibing the infection. Self-conceited, sublime in 
bis own estimation, he fancies himself the essence of 
good breeding ; but if he would scan Chesterfield on 
the Principles of Politeness, commune with the inner 
man, and leave off painting to the vanity of his imagi- 
nation, he would find himself an arrogant, ill-bred 
fellow, who could not say with the Brahmin, " that as 
a veil addeth to beauty, so his virtues were set off by 
the shade which his modesty casteth upon them". 
Without a struggle to retrench his enormous absurdi- 
ties, on went Pomposo down the stream, as he thought, 
of greatness with the high-born of the land. A gleam 
of light would now and then break in upon his intoxi- 
-cated brain, and make him half aware of the inferiority 
he held among those whom he aped, and with what 
scorn his equals eyed his uncommon littleness of cha- 
racter ; yet the self-deluded man still followed the bent 
of those inclinations which he despised in others, still 
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fioQght the friendship of those who used him as a tool 
to cdiisel out some plans or undertakings instromental 
to their ambition or profligacy, until their poor per- 
verted instrument was no longer serviceable in maturing 
their designs ; then they cast it away with an indifferent 
air^ leaving, by desertion, the self-deluded being with a 
mind rankling with reflective thoughts which made 
even existence miserable. His slender fortune was 
squandered in his endeavours to keep up an appearance 
equal to those whose society he sought ; but when it 
was known that all his means were exhausted, he found 
out that even the most exalted shun poverty and con- 
demn the conduct of the spendthrift bankrupt. Indi- 
gence and obscurity came together upon him. He was 
forsaken by the world, and after wandering for some 
time in poverty and wretchedness, he died in the hos- 
pital of a workhouse, and received as a last gift from 
the parish a charity coffin. This was the end of his 
fragile superstructure of happiness, his foolish pride, 
and disgusting follies — thus the evening of life set upon 
his elysian dreams of happiness. Too late Pomposo 
found out, like the vain jackdaw in the fable, that 
borrowed plumage and the personification of what we 
really are not, bring misfortune and draw upon us 
alike the contempt of all parties. He saw that the 
true way to gain esteem does not consist in being petur 
lant and oflensive to inferiors, haughty and overbearing 
to equals, and meanly submissive to superiors* And 
as he approached the portals of the grave, he saw tha^ 
Time levels all distinctions ; that the period of man's 
existence is finished before it is well begun ; and tha$ 
virtue is the only taper which can guide us to an ain? 
phitheatre of bliss, and keep us from falling into tht 
abyss of vice on %he way. Alas ! how often is that 
taper extinguished in the beginning of the journey of 
life by the gu^ts emitted from the mazy cavern of vipe? 
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Goldsniith says, " that virtue which requires to be ever 
guarded is scarcely worth the sentiner ; but I do not 
coincide with his ideas on this point, particularly when 
virtue moves in the mazy circle of high life. It is 
rare to find it strong enough to repel, uninjured, the 
force of seducing and protracted temptations, and 
therefore should be guarded by a sedtdous and un- 
tiring sentinel. Youth grasps at the rose, without re- 
flecting that there are thorns hidden beneath it. The 
6rst transgression may be pardonable, as being the 
offspring of innocence or simplicity ; but if renewed in 
opposition to reason, it is an indelible fault that un- 
fioubtedly is the harbinger of greater. 



IMITATIONS AND PLAGIARISM. 

The gift of originality is rarely possessed, a primitive 
conception seldom produced, and a truly original 
thinker so seldom found, that he marks an epoch 
among literary men. It has been remarked that thers 
is nothing new under the sun. The spring sets forth 
its fairy-like hosts of wild and beautiful flowers ; paints in 
the most gorgeous and richest dyes its choicest flowering 
shrubs; enamels nature with its myriad creations and 
-endless varieties ; the woods and groves are filled with 
the different cadences from the harmonious throats of 
its numberless song-birds. Then summer comes, with 
its richer dyes and more gorgeous mantle and sunnier 
4i8pect. Autumn follows, wiih its ripe grain and mel- 
low fruits, and seared and fading foliage. Winter 
next sweeps on, and spre.ads a wild and desolating 
scene, often grand and imposing, amid the snow-capped 
hiUs where the storm-king revels. But then another 
spring appears in freshness and vigour like the former, 
dressed in the same rich mantle, bedight with an 
assortment of flowers, unvaried from the last- ; and so 

13 
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pn witli the other seasons. The spirit of Nature's wand 
seems to have called forth the same bright creations in 
all their former richness and varieties, but still identical. 
So with the creations of fancy. In the host of 
authors that adorn our book-shelves, we look for origi- 
nality, and perhaps find their thoughts and images ; 
conceptions, as old as Homer or the Sanskrit, repro* 
ductions, or gleanings of contemporaries, or those who 
went before them — thoughts, expressed differently or 
obliquely, but like streams from a mountain lake, 
though meandering through opposite or different val- 
leys and scenery which bears no contrast, nevertheless 
have come down from the same high source, and are 
in essence the same. We find the identical conception 
often undergoing a sort of filtration ; passing from one 
author to another; frequently transplanted from one 
language to another; sometimes improved upon, but 
more frequently we find the appropriation disfigured. 
If the appropriator improves upon another man's 
thoughts, when worthy of imitation, he deserves com- 
mendation instead of censure, and is often higher in 
the scale of genius than him from whom he imspar- 
ingly borrowed. For such appropriations he is not to 
be classed with the herd of servile imitators or gross 
plagiarists. The man who first applied steam as a 
power little anticipated the wonderfVd results of its 
application ; how it would have startled him to have 
dreamt that Stephenson would drive by its force forty 
or fifty heavily laden carriages, weighing, perhaps, two 
hundred tons, at the rate of thirty miles an hour ; or 
that a steel-clad vessel would, by its force, cut through 
a man-of-war, and sink it almost instantaneously. We 
must acknowledge he was incompetent to bring his in- 
vention to such perfection. When Friar Bacon gave 
his wonderful discovery of powder to the world, far 
from the most fertile moment of his imagination was 
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i Cronstadt battery, or a long-range Armstrong gun. 
If Galvani could see the telegraph in its full- working 
operation, how he would exclaim: "Although I am 
the discoverer of the attractive and repelling properties 
of this mighty power, yet, if the secret rested exclu- 
sively with me, the world might never have been in- 
debted for this wonder of the age" ; so, if many of the 
thoughts and passages of our best writers, which are 
not original conceptions, had been left untouched, some 
of their finest strokes and rarest beauties would have 
been lost to the world. We have even some good 
writers, who think plagiarism no literary sin, or cannot 
admit of its being bad taste. The appropriations of 
Beaumarchais ^I cannot say thefts), as he was generally; 
the first to point them out, were numerous. But he 
conceived that he committed no wrong by allowing 
such to appear in his works, and says, that he certainly 
would appropriate a good thing whenever he found it, 
provided he needed it. Chateaubriand says; "It is 
permissible to take advantage of ideas and images ex- 
pressed in a foreign language for the purpose of enrich- 
ing one's own". But this reproduction, which, in the 
world of letters, is constantly appearing, which Cha- 
teaubriand has candour enough to admit, is often per- 
missible, and Beaumarchais, assurance enough to as- 
sert is always right, requires in the distillation to be 
improved upon, or, at least, the thoughts and images to 
be made no worse than before they were transplanted. 
Appropriators can never be classed with, or placed 
ifi the same scale with, the truly original thinker; 
they rank in a second order ; one dazzles us like 
the sun in his unclouded majesty and burning bril- 
liancy, the others as planets reflecting his light in 
another form, far milder, but nevertheless with bea»uty. 
But if we look for a truly original thinker, we ask where 
he is to be found. Some of our best authors have been 
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imitators, appropiiators, or, if you will, pilferers ; but 
what they took from others was generally improved 
upon, and never made worse. We find their works 
teeming with appropriations — thoughts and images of 
other men surreptitiously dished up and given to the 
vorld as their own. Of such members is the com- 
munity of letters principally composed, their works 
mere repetitions or echoes of each other. A sun may 
now and then appear relying upon his own internal re- 
sources for beauty, heat, magnificence, and light, but 
the phenomenon is rare, and when such an important 
occurrence takes place, we are sure to find a host of 
minor planets in his presence receiving light and relying 
upon its borrowed influence. But, even with ihis bor- 
rowed light, as the stars shine with reflected I eauty, so 
the minor authors may give its rays back, not so fervid 
or powerful, but with a chasteness and softness whioli 
is worthy of admiration. Invention is rare, and imita- 
tion or improvement copious, aftd no one will hesitate 
to give the superiority to originality ; but the crude 
thoughts of one author may be highly improved by the 
more mature deliberarion and more polished language 
of another, as the rough diamond, which one man may 
extract from a mine, but another, an able artificer, by 
cutting, polishing, and placing in proper setting, will 
show out in the most advantageous form. But literary 
men are sometimes accused of theft without deserving 
such censure, and critics are too often prone to find 
resemblances where none really exist, and when like- 
nesses are found, they do not take into proper considera- 
tion that authors may have similar ideas without one 
plagiarising the other. ''Two minds of analogous 
cljaracter", says Chateaubriand, "may very readily en- 
tertain similar conceptions without either of them being 
laid open to the charge of having servilely followed the 
other*'. We have often found whole lines or sentences 
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expressed in the same or in nearly the same words 
hy two authors, while we felt satisfied that neither was 
flu imitation of the other's ideas or images, but the 
emanations of a mind flowing so closely in the same 
channel that even the language in which they were 
clothed appeared the same. We have seen some strange 
coincidences of this kind : for instance, two short poems 
lately appeared contemporaneously, which came under 
our notice ; they were written in different countries, and 
«ither could not possibly have been an imitation of the 
other, yet the subject and images pervading them were 
the same. We find this analogy of mind in men of 
genius in various branches of science also. When Sir 
Humphry Davy invented his safety lamp, we find 
Stephenson working in the mines constructing one on 
the very same principle, and while Sir Humphry was 
getting his patented, the miners around Stephenson re- 
ceived the benefit of one, different in not the smallest 
point, invented by their fellow workmen. We find 
Byron stating that a long passage in one of his poems 
(1 think the Prisoner of Chillon) bore a close similitude 
to a portion of one of Coleridge's poems which was un- 
published at the time, and which he had heard read, but 
he solemnly affirms the lines in his poem had iDeen 
written anterior to his having heard Coleridge's poem 
Tead. Such cases are by no means scarce. I have 
known many instances where thoughts and language 
were nearly the same, without any attempt at imitation 
or plagiarism, or one author having a knowledge of the 
other's sentiments. Carieton's novel of the ''Black 
Baronet*' was said to be an imitation of one of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's plays, but Carleton replied by 
Baying this was impossible, as with shame he was forced 
to admit that he never read a line of their writings. 
This analogy now and then appears among the best and 
"Worst authors in the republic of letters, but by no 
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means can be said to be general. Analogous mincb 
may entertain similar thoughts, expressed even in simile 
language) without plagiarism on any side, but a sharp- 
sighted and deep-read critic can generally see his way 
through such writings and detect what is borrowed or 
not genuine. He may, to be sure, frequently be led 
into error, but when he arises from a perusal of such 
works, the balance is on his side, and his opinion as to 
the whole certainly and deservedly ought to bea^ 
with it much weight. I am now, of course, speaking 
of an impartial judge, who is above petty niceties and 
exorbitant and fine drawn parallels. Critics in general 
are like cynics, who fancy themselves born to sneer at 
the labours of their fellow men. They sit down to 
their task with a full impression that without censure 
their labours would be deficient, and that the more 
vituperation they can pour upon their author the better. 
We have coxcombs in criticism, who, in attempts to shoyf 
their own acuteness, learning, or discernment, draw the 
finest subtilities; point out plagiarisms that it would 
take a literary microscope to detect, and after all prove 
nothing ; draw parallels with the turgidity and iJ^eari- 
ness of an Oxford professor, with cumbrous reasoning; 
adorn paralogisms, and detect the slightest faults (or no 
faults) with the magnifying lens of a Lord Ross' tele- 
scope. We have also envious critics, who dete,rmine to 
disparage their author, no matter what the sacrifice of 
judgment, taste, or truth. His fame must be tar- 
nished — it must die, if not naturallyi an unnatural 
death— it must in any case become defunct. An^ 
then there are epicurean critics, that seek a deviation 
from natural expression, eulogising what is rare or 
uncommon, though ever so unsuitable, far-fetched, or 
superficial, while they reject the beautiful, because easily 
understood, and which, by being simple and natural, 
may resemble thoughts expressed or written before. 
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A rival, or a partial critic, even though a man in 
general of acknowledged judgment, sound sense, and 
profoimd learning, can never be relied upon. This 
dislike and partiality are too apt to overcome his 
probity or discernment, and he acts contrary to all 
laws of critical justness, while he works himself into 
the belief that he is unbiassed. He sees the works of 
one author with a jaundiced eye; passes unconsciously 
over his beauties, while he detects every minor fault, 
and deals with it with the ponderous mace of a Her- 
cules, reminding you of an elephant crushing a fly to 
death ; while the defects of a favourite are overlooked 
in the anxiety to cull his beauties, and to show them 
through a magnifying glass. These are some of the 
aggravations that degmde criticism, making it, in gene- 
ral, hazardous to follow the blandishments of one, or 
the severity of another ; the impracticable rigidness or 
wanton negligence are alike inducements to lead astray. 
As we have now dealt with the fact that reproduc- 
tion, imitation, plagiarism, distillation, or whatever.else 
we may like to call it, is not wholly a modern science 
or invention, we will endeavour to give some samples 
from the best authors, frpm the earliest times down to 
the present. In looking back, " through the waves of 
time", into the dim distance of the mythic ages, we 
behold a fixed star shedding its steady lustre through 
the darkness of paganism and the gloomy clouds of 
ignorance and barbarism. This star is the first ac- 
knowledged one that has arisen upon the horizon of 
literature ; and we might naturally say is, or ought to 
be, original in resources and structure, receiving no 
borrowed light. Thus we might fancy the immortal 
Homer shines radiant and majestic, without a contem- 
porary or a precursor to imitate or plagiarise. Yet, 
we find ourselves greatly mistaken. There has been a 
book commenced, long anterior to his, and under the 
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guidance of God's own hand — a book of poetry, too, as 
■well as of truths — the hook of Holy Writ — and we find 
the first great heathen author transplanting some of 
his thoughts and images from it. Thus the first pro- 
fane writer, or at least the oldest now recognized, ap- 
propriates ideas from the sacred writings; the most 
original author in the world, as Homer is acknowledged 
to be, is found borrowing from a more ancient source. 
These coincidences appear frequently in his Iliad, frorii 
which we now select a few. In the eighth book w% 
find the following : — 

*^ The sire of gods his golden scale suspends 
With equal hand ; in these explored the fate 
Of Greece and Troy, and poised the mighty weight. 
Pressed with its load, the Grecian balance lies 
Low, sunk on earth, the Trojan strikes the skies*'. 

We find this image again in his twenty -third book. We 
trim now to the Scriptures, and find in one of its most 
ancient books, that of Job, that he prays to he weight 
in an even halancey that God may know his integrity. 
This figure, copied by Homer, of God weighing men's 
destinies in his scales, appears in other parts of Hol^ 
Writ. Daniel declares from God to Baltassar, ^ thou 
art weighed in the hdlance^ and art Jound waidvn^^ 
Again, in the Book of Proverbs we find: "-4 /art 
weight and halance are the Lord^s". We find Minervn, 
in the fifth book of the Iliad, purging the mortal mist 
from the eyes of Tydides, that he might view the wais 
ring deities; and, again, we turn to the Scriptures, and 
find in Genesis, that God opens the eyes of Hagar^ thak^ 
ihe might see the fountain^\ In the Book of Numbers, 
also, we read, that the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam^ 
and he saw the Angel of the Lord standing in the way^ 
and his sword drawn in his hand. There is another 
parallel in the fifth book, which Spondanus has taketf 
notice of, that is, the celestial liqrhtnings of the helm 
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of Tydides, which corresponds with the glory shining on 
the face of Moses in his descent from Mount Sinai. 
We have a still closer parallel to a passage in the Old 
Testament, in his ninth book, where he says : — 

** Jove's wondroas bows of three celestial dyes, 
Placed as a sign to man amid the skies'*. 

The passage to which we allude is in Genesis, where 
Ck>d tells Noah, ^^ I have set my how in the clouds^ that 
it may he for a sign of the covenant between me and the 
Earth**. We have not, in these few quotations* ex- 
hausted the likenesses or parallels which are to be 
found in the Iliad to passages in the Old Testament; 
they are numerous, and we give these but as a sample. 
It may be argued, that coincidence of thought will 
frequently happen to those who consider the same sub- 
jects ; but in the case of Homer and the Scriptures, 
this can scarcely be put forward ; besides, the coinci- 
dences are of such frequent occurrence. We find the 
first and second of these quotations from Homer imi- 
tated by Virgil and Milton. The first, Phitarch tells 
us, formed the foundation of a whole tragedy by 
^schylus, which he called Psychostasia, or the weigh- 
ing of souls. A passage in this tragedy, which is 
now lost, and not from the lines in Homer, from 
tihich it has been borrowed, has Virgil copied from 
in the last JEneid. The imitators of Homer were 
endless in number, and among the most noted of 
these were Virgil, Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, and Mil- 
ton. It is unnecessary to point out Virgil's obli- 
gations to Homer ; it is siiificient to say, that he was 
his model, and that he has copied, and often very 
closely, some of the most beautitul passages in every 
book of the Iliad. Ariosto's obligations to Homer 
were such, that Voltaire considered the Odyssey to be 
the model of the Orlando Furioso. The works of 
Homer have also supplied Tasso with some of the 
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nourishment whicli fed his immortal genius. In the 
magical girdle of Armida in the Gierusalemme Liberate., 
canto 16, we have a close imitation of the Cestus of Ve- 
nus in the fourteenth book of the Iliad. This fiction has 
been also imitated by Spenser in the fifth canto of his 
fourth book of the Faerie Queene ; and to the same 
original can be tr^iced a finely drawn passage in Mon^. 
de la Motte. One of the finest similes in all Homer — 
that of Hector's descent, likened to a crag driven by a tor- 
rent from the summit of a mountain, in the thirteenth, 
book of the Iliad, which was copied by Virgil in his twelfth 
-^neid, has been again copied from him by Tasso in 
his eighteenth book. The works of Tasso abound with 
imitations of . the finest passages of Homer, as also those 
of Milton, who like Virgil has drawn largely upon the 
creative fancy of their favourite author. But to Milton 
we must refer in another place. JEsop's fables, it has 
been fully proved, have their origin in the Hindu, and 
from the venerable Sanskrit literature were pilfered 
without much effort at disguise the wisest maxims of 
Greek and Roman philosophy. It is needless to men- 
tion that Grecian literature was the well-head from 
which was drawn the inspiration of the Roman writers. 
Ovid was indebted for the story of Pentheus in the 
third book of the Metamorphoses, to Euripides and 
Theocritus, both of whom he has sometimes followed 
minutely. His Ihis is an imitation of a satirical poem 
bearing the same name by Callimachus. Virgil in his 
Eclogues has imitated Theocritus, and often copied him. 
Terence, who cannot lay claim to originality, owes 
nearly everything to the Greek. The works of Menan- 
der furnished him with a good many of his comedies. 
We find an Irish poem, by an ancient bard entitled 
*' Advice to a Prince", closely resembling one in the 
Persian which has been translated by Sir William 
Jones. From the facility of travel and the wide 
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.regions of literature and science "which have been ex- 
plored within the last century, the remotest nations 
have been brought into close connection, and the 
frequent intercourse consequently existing between 
them has opened up a large field for the study of the 
virtuoso. Our modern scholars taking advantage of 
the valuable opportunities which have proved such 
tempting allurements to the enlargement of modern 
knowledge, have, from their antiquarian researches 
made in foreign languages and literatures, enabled us- 
to trace many resemblances in the writings of countries 
lying even remote from each other, which were com- 
posed in past ages when we could scarcely hope to 
find a connecting link or relationship between them. 
Celtic romances and poetic fable have been long known 
to have close resemblances in the writings of southern 
and oriental nations, and they have been traced at a 
later period to bear even more striking likenesses to 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and even Calmuc tales. The 
adventures of the Ogre in Ariosto's Furioso is borrowed 
from that of the Cyclops Polyphemus in the Odyssey, and 
again in the Gaelic story of " Conall Cra Bhuidhe"^ the 
same train of ideas and a similarity not to be mistaken 
exists between it and the story of Ulysses and Polyphe- 
mus. Jn the same Greek story another incident appears 
exactly like one in another Gaelic tale " the BroUa- 
chan". In the Norse story of " Lord Pefcer", which is 
.well know9 to the Norman peasantry, we have precisely 
our own nursery tale of "Puss in Boots". Our Jack 
the Giant Killer is identical with " Boots" in the Norse 
tale, who ate the match with the Troll. And thi3 sam^ 
worthy Jack who is known by the cognomen of the 
Giant Killer, and his companion of the nursery, Thomas 
Thun(ib, who have so often pleased our youthful fancies, 
an an tiquaii^n writer tells us, *' landed in England from 
the very s^ime^ keejs and war ships which conveyed 
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Hengist and Horsa and Ebba the Saxon". The cele- 
brated Whittington and his Cat can display a Teutonic 
pedigree of more than eight centuries. In the Edda, hy 
Snorro, being a collection of Icelandic mythology, made 
in the thirteenth century, we find the counterpart of 
the story of the carnivorous giant who scented ^^ the 
blood of an English man". The chant of the ^^ Ladjr 
Bird", which is the companion of the English nursery, 
has been the associate of infancy for many ages in 
Germany. Many of the best ballads of the old Border 
Minstrels, such as " Cospatric", '* the Child of EUe", or 
** Catherine and Janfarie", are almost literal versions of 
those known centuries ago by the Danish plimderer. 
The Norway stoiy of *' the Master Thief, and the Celtic 
one of the " Shifty Lad", are extremely like, the latter 
of which contains a moral which is not attempted in 
the other. The Norse tale of '* Shortshanks" bears a 
close resemblance to that in the Gaelic of ^^ the Sea 
Maiden". " The Giant who had no heart in his body", 
an eccentric Norse tale, has its counterpart in that of 
the Gaelic entitled ^' the Young King of Easaidhe or 
Udah". We now come to Chanced, the most ancient 
of the English poets, commonly known as the father of 
English literature, and we find him drawing from dif- 
ferent sources the inspiration which fed his early muse. 
His Testament of Love, written in his maturer years, is 
imitated from the De Camolatione of Boethius, a work 
which he had translated in his youth. He seems parti*- 
cularly to have borrowed from the works of the trouba^ 
dours. The Italian authors were studied closely by him, 
but to the Florentines and Tuscans he is particidaiiy 
indebted. We find his Troilus and Cressida, his House 
of Fame, and other works to be imitations of Boccaccio 
and other less celebrated authors. Some of the Italian 
authors whom Chaucer copied from drew like him some 
of their resources from the troubadours. For instance, 
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tbe tales containod in the Decameron of Boccaccio are 
partly borrowed from the Proven9al poets. Like Chau* 
oer, the English writers of Queen Elizabeth's reign were 
much indebted to the Italian authors. Among these 
^e may particularize Spenser, Surrey, and Sidney. 
Even Shakspeare, and his contemporary, Ben Jonson, 
cannot be excused from filching from the Italian authors. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's plots are in Spanish stories. 
£b the often quoted passage from Shakspeare — 

'^ Who steals my purse steals trash — 
*Tis his, *twas mine, and has been sUve to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Bobs me of that which enricheth him not, 
But makes me poor indeed'*. 

we find a close similarity to one in Berni's Rlfaciment, 
of the Orlando Innamorato. We give Mr. Rose's 
translation — 

'* Who steals a bugle-horn, a ring, a steed, 
Or such like worthless thing, has some discretion; 
'Tis petty larceny ; not such his deed 
Who robs us of our fame, our best possession — 
And he who takes our labour's worthiest meed, 
May well be deemed a felon by profession ; 
Who so much more our hate and scourge deserves, 
As from the rule of right he wider swerves*'. 

If we believe that Shakespeare was a bad linguist 
and unable to read the Italian authors except through 
translations, and that Bemi was probably never turned 
into English until Mr. Rose took him in hands, we 
then must naturally entertain but little doubt as to the 
originality and genuineness of the passage referred to. 
But we must hesitate in giving an opinion upon such a 
dubious point, for Shakespeare, though possessed of 
well a gigantic and original intellect, and having such an 
inexhaustible store from nature ever within his power- 
ful grasp, yet was not above imitating. The plots of 
his plays were generally borrowed from novels. — 
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" Shakespeare's plots*', says Dryden, " are in the hundred 
novels of Cinthio. The tale of Hamlet, which is only 
available now to the critical anatomist in the Saxo 
GrammaticTis, old Gibber recollected to have seen in 
plain English prose. The fable of * As you like it' was 
a little pamphlet of Shakespeare's time, from which 
the play was copied, and not as it was thought froiu 
Chaucer's Gamelyn. From the MenoBchmi of Plautus 
he has taken the design of his * Comedy of Errors' **• 
Having again had occasion to mention Plautus, he 
brings to mind the comedy of the Clizia by Machiavelli, 
which is an imitation of Plautus's comedy of the Casina, 
which has been imitated from a lost play of Diphilus. 
The comedy of the Nonjuror by Colley Cibber, which 
procured him a pension from court, was taken from 
Moliere's Tartuff and adapted to English manners. 
The original of Le Sage's famous " Diable Boiteux", is 
to be found in the Spanish romance " Diable Cojuelo" of 
the Andilusian dramatist Louis Valez de las Duenas y 
Guevara. The obligations which Milton was under to 
Homer, as I have said before, were numerous. Any one 
acquainted with both authors, must acknowledge this at 
once. Milton was also largely indebted to the Italian 
authors. The works of Dante, Pulci, and Tasso attest 
this. In fact, a few stanzas in the fourth canto of the 
Jerusalem, may be said to contain almost the* whole 
argument of the Paradise Lost. After Milton, we 
come to one who I believe is a very- original writer. 
Yet, Butler can be traced as an imitator. The celebra- 
ted Hudibras has its original idea in the immortal Don ' 
Quixote of Cervantes. In the writings from this 
period down to the close of another century, we can 
trace the art of borrowing, from Rochester's "Nothing" 
traced to Pasarat's Latin poem entitled " Nihil", down 
to the Edwin and Angelina of Goldsmith. From amongst 
the authors against whom the charge of plagiarism can be' 
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"brought during this time, we will recite a few names : — 
They are those of J. Philips, Dryden, Edmund Smith, 
Pamell, Rowe, Addison, Prior, Fenton, Gay, Granville, 
Yalden, Somerville, Swift, Broome, Wycherley, Pope, 
Thomson, Watts, A. Philips, Richardson, Shenstone, 
Young, Gray, and Lyttelton. As to the piracies of 
Dryden, we have only to refer to Langbaine and Settle, 
for numerous instances. But we will give one example 
which has not been taken notice of by either, which shows 
that he sometimes ransacked places rather obscure for 
new ideas. From his Absalom and Achithopel, we take 
these lines : — 

'*But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand. 
And fortune's icei prefers to virtue's land". 

We now turn to Knolles's History of the Turts, where 
under a portrait of the Sultan, Mustapha the First, the 
following appears :— 

'^Greatness on goodness loves to slide, not stand 
And leaves for Fortune's ice Vertue's firm land". 

Pope, who took Dryden as a model, was implicated in 
literary piracies fully as much as his great master. 
Even the epitaph written for his own tomb is a pla- 
^arism. From the Secchia Rapita (Rape of the 
Bucket) of Tassoni, was borrowed Boileau's Lutrim 
and also Pope's Rape of the Lock. Pamell's Book- 
worm is said to be borrowed from Beza, his Hymn of 
Contentment from Cleiveland, his Gay Bacchus from 
Augurellus, his When Spring comes on, from the 
French, and part of his verses to Pope from Secundus. 
In Howell's Letters and More's Dialogues is to be found 
the story of the " Hermit", which is supposed to have 
been originally Arabian. Wycherley mercilessly bor- 
rowed nearly every good thing which appears in his 
writings. His best scenes are drawn from Calderon, 
Moliere, Racine, etc. 
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We now come to Addison, and find that a dramatic 
piece on the death of Cato, which he had Seen pez;- 
formed in Venice during the Carnival furnished him 
with the hints which expanded into his tragedy on the 
same subject, which was immediately commenced and 
the first four acts were finished before he went back to 
England. From Addison's "The battle of the Cranes 
and Pygmies'^ it is suspected that Swift borrowed one 
of the happiest, touches in his voyage to Lilliput. 
Swift boasted that what he wrote was all his own, and 
he was considered to be one of the most original writers 
that ever lived. In a preface to an edition of his 
works, it was asserted that he never was known to 
borrow a single thought from any author, ancient or 
modem. But we have the grave testimony of Dr. 
Johnson that " this is not literally true ; but", he says 
" perhaps no writer can easily be found that has bor- 
rowed so little or that in all his excellencies and aU his 
defects, has so well maintained his claim to be con- 
sidered as original". We find Gay borrowing from the 
Italian of Poggio and Politian. We will quote, for 
example, a stanza from Politian, setting forth the 
descent of Cupid in the island of Venus, which it cannot 
be disputed, is the original of the much admired simile 
in Gay's popular ballad " Black-eyed Susan". 

** Or poi che ad all teee ivi pervenne, 
Forte le scosse, e giii calossi a piombo, 
Tutto serrate nelle sacre penne, 
Come a sue uido la lieto Colombo**. 

** So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast ; 
If chance his mate's shrill call to hear, 
And drops at once into her nest*'. 

Politian is much resembled by Gray in descriptive 
poetry, and there is a strong likeness also to be ob- 
served between him and Goldsmith. The old English 
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ballad of " The Gentle Herdsman'' is the original of 
Bishop Percy's " Friar of Orders Gray'*, and of Gold- 
smith's ballad of '^ Edwin and Angelina", As Goldsmith 
held to the original closer than Percy, I will give ex- 
tracts to show how much he was indebted to the 
" Herdsman" : 

And grew see coy and nice to please, 
As women's lookes are often soe; 
He might not kisse, nor hand forsooth, 
Unless Iiviird him soe to da 
Thus being wearied with delayes. 
To see I pittyed not his greeffe; 
He got him to a secrett place, 
And there he dyed unthoni releefl^— 
And for his sake these weeds I weare^ 
And sacriffice my tender age ; 
And every day He begg my bread. 
To imdergo this pilgrimage — 
Thus every day X fast and pray, 
And ever will doe till I dye ; 
And gett me to some secrett place, 
For soe did hee, and soe will I. 

I will now give four stanzas from Groldsnuth's ballad, 
in order that the reader may compare them with the 
above : 

And still I tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 
* I triumph'd in his pain — 

Till quite dejected with my scorn 

He left me to my pri.de ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 
But mine the sorrow, mine the fkult, 

And well my life shall pay ; 
ril seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay — 
And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I'll lay me down and die ; 
Twas so for me that Edwin did. 

And 80 for him will I. 

14 



We o^w wm^ tQ a literary theft by Sheridan iir the 
Csritio^ whicl^ is the more remarkable, because in the 
y&;y ^ho^ghts h^ }^ etolen he ridioulen roguery in 
literature, a^^ reviles ^ with the severest censure. 
He says: ^*Ste^! to be sure they may, and, egad, 
serve your best thoughts, as gipsies do sto!(9B. children 
-—disfigure them to make 'em pass for their own". 
We now turn to some lines of Churchill's, which are 
in thought, and a}iiM>st in expression, the same : 

Still pilfers wretched pilule, and makes tijein worse, 
Like gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for their owq. 

In the WQrl;^ Qf Moore and Byron, t^xxi their con- 
temporaries, we can tr^^Qe an endless number of liter- 
ary forgeries or coincidences. Moore was a great pla- 
giarist, but his thefts were always so admirably con- 
cealed that it was difficult to discover them ; and Byron, 
while he abused Keats, Southey, and others of his con- 
temporaries, rified their compositions of some of their 
best thoughts. He has also attentively studied, and 
9ften closely imitated, the Italian authors^ which can be 
easily detected by referring to Pulci and Fortiguerra. 
We also find him indebted to the German- We will 
content ourselves with pne extract from Goethe, " Ken* 
nist du d(Z3 land^\ traQsl^ted by Mrs. Hemans, and also 
by an anonymous writer, I believe, Mangan. We will* 
confine ourselves to the opening passage, from Mrs. 
Hemans' version : 

Know*8t thou the. land where bloom the citron boweni^ 
Where the golden orange lights the dusky grove? 

High waves the laurel there the mjrtle flowers, 
And through a still blue heaven the sweet winds rove, 

Know'st thou it well ? — 

The opening of the Bride of Abydos is undoubtedly an. 
imitation of the foregoiii^rT^ 
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Enow ye tbe land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in the dime? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the lore of the turtle^ 

Now melt injto sorrow, now madden to crime I 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever bloom, and the beams ever shine ; 
Where Uie light wings of /Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 

Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in her bloom ; 
Wliere the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, etc. 

We find Paley borrowing largely from the logic and 
illustrations of the philosophic Hollander, Nienwentyt ; 
Coleridge from the ancients ; Hood from Wordsworth ; 
and Wordsworth from Dryden, Spenser, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher. We find the '< Idylls of the King'*, by 
eur present poet laureate, Mr. Tennyson, nothing but 
«leverly made up plagiarisms upon a romantic poem 
upon the famous King Arthur, to be found in the 
Welsh language, and which cannot be looked upon as 
anything more than close translation. The last para- 
lellism or literary " conveyance" which we intend to 
inflict upon the reader is from the pen of, perhaps, the 
most distinguished author and most brilliant genius of 
the present age. Lord Macaulay, who has lately passed 
from amongst us, in his essay upon Sarah Austin's 
translation <^ Von Rauke's history of the Popes, speaking 
of the Catholic Church, gives the following remarkable 
passage, which h€bs been so often quoted that it is known 
to almost every one : — 

" And she may still exist in undiminished vigour, 
when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken 
arch of London Bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. 
PaulV. 

Whether the idea of this celebrated quotation is 
original or borrowed, I think may be safely explained by 
turning to the Annual Register for the year 1792, which 
appeared just forty-eight years before the article in ques- 
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tion, where there is an extract from Wilcox's Roman 
Conversations, in which this passage is to be found : — ' 
*' Two thousand years hence, some foreigners will, 
perhaps, be going up the Thames, in search of antiqui- 
ties, in some manner as Norden went up the Nil«. 
Rowing along the wide-spread desolation of London, 
they will pass through some arches of its broken 
bridges, standing in the middle of the stream. On the 
grassy shore, perhaps, they will view with admiration 
the stiU remaining portico of St. Paul's, and, perhaps^ 
one of the towers of Westminster Abbey'*. Although 
we are far from having exhausted our store of imita-^ 
tions, yet, our specimens, I fear, have been over 
numerous; we will, therefore, not detain our readers 
much longer, but conclude with a few more observi^- 
tions upon the legitimacy of borrowing ideas; the 
literary piracies which may unconsciously be com- 
mitted ; and the analogies often existing between th<^ 
thoughts of writers. As to the legality of borrowing 
other men's thoughts, we have some of the best authori 
to support the argument in favour of it. But the pro* 
priety depends upon the manner in which the thought 
is taken. Literary justice, like the old Spartan law- 
givers, must punish not for the theft, but for the awk- 
ward or bungling way in which it has been committed* 
Censure or praise must be regulated according to the 
mode of conveyance. If the sentiment is better ex- 
pressed, or wrought into more elaborate beauty (the 
drapery, if necessary, more chaste), the author, who 
has remodelled it, deserves not the critic's cundemna^ 
tion for such a transfer made to his own pages* 
Dryden being accused of plagiarism, replied by quoting 
the favourable expression of the king: *'He only de- 
sired that they who accused him of thefts would steal 
him plays like Dryden's" : and this author adds a rela- 
tion of the great labour he underwent in preparing 
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-what he had borrowed for the English stage. Pftpe 
held that borrowing ideas is legitimate, if, in doing so, 
we do not servilely keep to the original, but enhance its 
• beauty by thoughts and associations of our own. It 
has Jbeen said that, even, when this author stole the 
prose apothegms and axioms of Pascal, that he did 
them good service by converting them into the rhjrme 
of Pope. Boileau, speaking of a fine writer being a 
copyist, says : '^ To imitate as he has done, is not to 
act the part of a plagiary, but a rival". If one author 
culls from another, but, in the appropriation embel- 
lishes the idea, can we deprecate that plagiarism ? K 
the crude metal is refined, imtil its individuality is al- 
most destroyed, it generally becomes more valuable 
and highly prized than the original. I recollect a lec- 
turer once stating that ^' he knew a massive beam of 
rough iron supporting a great weight, and whenever he 
passed it he patted it, saying, you might be hair-springs 
for watches". An author, though he may be under 
many obligations to the works of others, may have an 
idiosyncrasy of genius and a style peculiarly his own, 
and his borrowed thoughts, like smelted metal, may 
turn out from his mould in quite a new, and, perhaps, 
a more attractive form. As to literary piracies, un- 
eonsciously conunitted, being a well-known fact, we 
may be pardoned for dwelling a moment longer upon 
this part of our subject. Stealing another's ideas, 
without a knowledge of the theft, is no uncom- 
mon circumstance amongst authors. And when wo 
reflect upon the occurrence, which may appear strange 
at first, we find it soon appearing to the mind as a thing 
that is quite natural to take place. Where an author 
has read, through a number of years, a mass of books, 
some of which he has re-perused and studied closely, 
the thoughts of others will become interfused with 
his own, and they will be unconsciously reproduced. 
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Thtis supplied with ideas and expressions of other 
authors -which have floated in his mind, he cannot 
tell whether he has drawn on his own resources, or 
that he is supplied by the recollections of the images, 
or even words of another. The most glaring or 
striking instance of this unconscious robbeij is to 
be found in Wycherlej. His memory played him 
strange pranks. If he heard a book read over*nigfat, 
his mind would become filled with the ideas or words 
he had heard, and the next day he would write 
^em down without ever suspecting them to be another^s. 
A repetition of his own thoughts often expressed in the 
same words would frequently occur even in a short 
poem. We will give what we believe to be another 
instance of this self-deception. D'Israeli, in his eulogy 
occasioned by the death of the Duke of Wellington, com* 
mitted a plagiarism upon a Frenchman's oration pro* 
Boimced upon a like occasion, which was so glaring 
that a shower of literary missiles assailed him from all 
quarters. But, although D'israeli hafi been so much 
abused ^Dr the literary theft, might it not have been a 
Ifarmless and unconscious one? He undoubtedly readthe 
sublime piece of French oratory, most probably when s 
young man, and he may have admiringly read it ovar and 
over again until the images became fixed upon his me^ 
mory, perhaps determining at some future p^aod to rival 
it. An opportunity opened — a great man passed away**-- 
and he glowed with a desire, an ardent wilsh to pay atri« 
bute to his memory ; his imagination became heated ift 
l^e undertaking ; the characters stamped upon his reool* 
lection so long, came forth in the fervour of the moment, 
and like characters traced upon a porcelain vase, which 
only are visible when it is filled with wine, so the 
thoughts concealed so long within the archives of his 
memory came forth as if they had been but newly 
traced there by the hand of a magician. So thought 
poor D'Israeli, his only fault being that he had com* 
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mitted an unconscious plagiarism ; for a man so promi > 
nently before the world, both as an orator and litterateur 
as he was, could not, I conceive, have fallen otherwise 
into so gross an error, which, when found out, would 
be damaging to his character, and which could not by 
any means escape detection. We now come to the 
analogy existing between the compositions of different 
writers, but as ♦e have given some instances of this in 
an early part of this paper, we will confine ourselves to 
one other illustration, which is in fact more than corrobo- 
ratory of those already cited. Miss Bumey, afterwards 
Madame D'Arblay, wrote a comedy which she called 
" The Willings", which was never brought upon the 
stage or published; as a Mr. Crisp, and her father, 
Dr. Bumey, two good judges, declared that it would 
remind every one of Moliere's Femmea Savantes^ a play 
which, at the time, she had never read or seen acted. 
It is curious to trace such similarity to a composition 
she had never xead^ particularly a^ the evidence in her 
favour is unimpeachable. It imparts a lesson to the 
critic to be cautious in his striotttres upon want of ori- 
giiiiality, and slow to condemn what he tajc^s to be 
plagiarism. Thus have I endeavoured to trace the 
wanderings of thought, and the appropriations of ideas 
through generations of authors ; and from the investiga- 
tions I have Undertaken, and the mass of evidence 
which a little research has enabled me to produce, to 
show that the principle of adoption has gone on in the 
literary world from the earliest ages of its existence, 
I think I may safely conclude in the words of Moore, 
that ^' the descendants of Prometheus all steal the 
spark wherever they find it" ; or in those of another 
illustrious Irishman, Oliver Goldsmith, that— 

Mercery bad a failing : 
Well I what of that ? out with it — ^stealing, 
In which our scribbling bards agree, 
Being each as great a thief as he. 



ERRATA. ' « 

Page 14, line one, sabBtitnte land for sepL 

Page 28, last Une of fifth atanza, for timoon read ttmoom. 

Also in note to aame line, same page. 

In third line of sixth stanza, page 41, for teaUr't read wUert. 

Page 48, in third line of third stanza, read »oul for »oiL 

In last line, page 83, read ye for thee 

Page 70, second stanza, second line, read release fbr reU^. 

Page 89, for the date of the battle of Beal-an-atha-Bnidhe, 1595. read 1598. 

Page 100, second line, second stanza, read ttU for ttUL 

From page 102, up :to| 120, the pieces headed Ballads, should hare come 
nnder the denomination of Miacellaneoos Poems. 
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